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eMEDITATIO 


IN WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


By EvizaBetu C. Spicer* 








1N the beauty of His Holiness, 
Almighty God is here; 
Then wait—in quiet confidence— 


And lo! He shall appear. 





Fear not, though in these latter days, 
Mad Pharaohs loud proclaim 

That bricks be made—yea, without straw— 
To magnify God’s name. 


Fear not, though hapless humankind, 
Intent on bitter bread, 

May nothing spare to share with Him 
Who multitudes once fed. 


Fear not, but pray—with faith in One 
Who loves His children still— 

In His good time they shall see light, 
And make their own His will. 


They shall return, footsore and wan, 
To find their Father kind; 

And then shall heavenly temples soar 
In heart and soul and mind. 


So rest and wait—the good God knows 
The praise your hearts would hymn— 

Even now this glorious house is bright 
With Light earth may not dim. 


For Beautiful in Holiness, 
Almighty God is here; 
Then wait—in quiet confidence— 


And lo! He shall appear. 





*In submitting the above verses, the author, who is Custodian of the Harris Collection 
of American Poetry in the Brown University Library, Providence, Rhode Island, writes 
as follows: 

“T submit, herewith, a poem as a slight token of appreciation of what your marvellous 
Cathedral means to me. Whenever I am in Washington, I make a point of visiting it, 
and steeping my very soul in its beauty—spiritual and physical. It saddens me to learn 
that work has of necessity been temporarily suspended, and I sincerely hope that ways may 
be found before long to once again go forward with this vital enterprise. 

“Although a Congregationalist and member of the old Beneficent Church of Provi- 
dence, I am a lover of the truly beautiful in architecture, particularly church architecture. 
In that capacity I am a me mber—although a humble member—of your Association, and 
take this opportunity of telling you how very much I enjoy THE CATHEDRAL AGE, which 
seems to answer an inward urge of my spirit.”—EpiTor’s NOTE. 
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LATEST SCULPTURE TO BE CREATED FOR WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 


These three figures on the eastern wall of the Apse or Sanctuary with canopies fifty feet above the ground 


represent St. John in the center with the inscription underneath, “Even so, come, Lord Jesus,” taken from 
the next to the last verse of the last chapter of the Bible: St. Peter on the left with the inscription, “The 
day of the Lord will come,” from the 3rd chapter of the Second Epistle of St. Peter, 10th verse; and St. 
Paul on the right with the ir iption, ‘“‘The Lord himself shall descend from heaven,” taken from the 
4th chapter of St. Paul’s First istle to the Thessalonians, 16th verse. They face the Capital of the 
Nation from the Cathedral Church which, when completed, will be named in honor of Saints Peter and 
Paul. The Cathedral is orientated so that on May 4th, the traditional date of o Lord’s Ascension, the 
rising sun will shine directly through the eastern-most window of the Apse. Tradition also seems to 
imply that the second coming of Christ will be from the east. Therefore, these three statues have been 
placed in an attitude of tan looking toward the east, and the inscriptions beneath bear record of 
their own words of anticipation. The models for the figures. were made by Ettore Cadorin, sculptor from 
Santa Barbara, California, who received the first medal from the Royal Academy in Venice. His other 
work includes two colossal statues in St. Mark’s Square and the Wagner Memorial in Venice, the War Me- 
morial in Edgewater, New Jersey, and a statue recently installed in the United States Capitol. The figures 
were executed by Sichi and Fanfani of Washington. 
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Exeter’s Eight Cathedral Centuries* 


By Mary E. Thompson 


N UNTHINKING or unenlight- 
ened visitor will often ask when 
he visits Exeter, ‘‘What is the 

date of your Cathedral?’’ and he will 
be inclined to irritation when he does 
not receive what he ealls a straight 
answer. But after all a Cathedral is 
not like a bungalow: you cannot name 
a single year, perhaps even a single 
month, during which it came into be- 
ing. Indeed you cannot speak of it 
as you may of some splendid English 


*Through the courtesy of the Lord Bishop of 
Exeter, this article has been prepared by Miss 
Thompson, especially for THE CATHEDRAL AGE, 80 
that the friends of Washington Cathedral and 
other Cathedral enterprises in America may share, 
by means of the ministry of the printed word, in 
“The Cathedral Festival,” marking the 800th an- 
Niversary week at Exeter from June 25th to 
July 2nd.—Kditor’s Note. 


manor house and aszign it to a period, 
designating it from the style of its 
architecture as Tudor, or Jacobean, or 
Queen Anne. In fact, if the Cathe- 
dral could answer for itself it could 
only, like Topsy, ‘‘ ’speets it growed,”’ 
an expectation so close to the truth 
that no historian of the past could 
improve upon it. 

Exeter, as its name implies, was 
occupied by the Romans: and within 
the walls, surrounding the hill top 
above the river Exe, there was, per- 
haps by the fourth century, a little 
Christian community. St. Pancras 
Chureh still exists and owes its dedi- 
eation to the young Roman lad no 
doubt beeause of his popularity among 
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“THE FRIENDS OF EXETER” HELD THEIR SERVICE IN THE NAVE 


Roman Christians. All the churches 
in Exeter still belong to a rural dean- 
ery with the name of Christianity, 
which suggests the contrast between 
the Christian church within the city 
and the pagans outside. One of the 
great missionary saints of the Saxon 
Chureh, Boniface, afterwards the 
apostle to Germany and Archbishop 
of Mainz, a martyr for the faith of 
Christ in the eighth century, was a 
schoolboy in Exeter. He was a pupil 
of Abbot Wolphard, who lived in a 
monastery here. 

This monastery seems to have been 
on the site of the Bishop’s Palace 
very close to the Lady Chapel of the 
Cathedral, where the monastic church 
stood. There are a few Saxon re- 
mains, such as buttresses and walls 
still to be seen; and we thus trace 
Christian worship in those remote 
times on the site of the Cathedral. 

But we know that in 932 King 
Athelstan built a minster and gave 
to it manors and relies. The Dean 
and Chapter preserve in their archives 
the actual deed of Athelstan. This 
church had a troubled story. In 1003 
the Danes, under King Sweyn, sacked 
Exeter and burnt the chureh and its 


library; but in 1007 King Knut re- 
built it, and it was standing in 1050 
when the first Bishop of Exeter took 
possession and the old monastic church 
became a Cathedral. 

The word Cathedral is really an 
adjective, and when applied to a 
church means the chureh in which is 
placed the Bishop’s seat or throne, 
which is the symbol of his ‘‘see’’ or 
bishopric. King Edward the Confes- 
sor had as his chaplain and high 
counsellor a Breton named Leofrie, 
whom he had made bishop over the 
land between the two seas in the 
South West, and he had his seat at 
Crediton, eight miles away. But he 
judged it safer to be within the forti- 
fied walls of Exeter, and with the 
consent of the King and the Pope he 
came here. The King moved the 
Benedictine monks from their mon- 
astery to his new Abbey of West- 
minster, and there have been no 
monks at Exeter Cathedral since. 

In their Saxon chureh the King, 
with Queen Edytha, enthroned Leo- 
frie first Bishop of Exeter, with au- 
thority over Devon and Cornwall. 
Here he stayed as bishop for twenty- 
two years, and Exeter has been ever 





ciliata oer 


since a Cathedral ‘‘of the old founda- 
tion,’’ as it is called. 

Bishop Leofrie (1050-1072) _ still 
seems very close to us for one of his 
books, known as the Exeter Book, is 
at the moment prominently before the 
world. He was a great man, a rich 
man, and, evidently, a man of learn- 
ing. He left his library of sixty 
books, for those days a vast collec- 
tion, to his Cathedral. His book of 
early English poetry, one of the great- 
est treasures of all literature, has just 
been published in facsimile, and cop- 
ies have gone to all the great libraries 
of the world for the use of scholars. 
The original is safe today in the 
Cathedral Library. 

The first Cathedral of Leofrie could 
not have been more than 65 feet long 
and 35 feet wide for it stood where 
the Lady Chapel now is. It was prob- 
ably built of red Devon stone, and in 
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the eyes of the Normans, familiar 
with the noble buildings of their own 
land, appeared mean and _ insignifi- 
eant. So in 1112 Warelwast, the third 
bishop and a nephew of William the 
Conqueror, began to build the great 
towers north and south, now forming 
the Transepts, the most outstanding 
and remarkable features of the Cathe- 
dral. East and west of the towers 
he built the great Norman church, 
from the middle of the present Choir 
down to the west door, but separated 
from the Saxon Cathedral by an open 
space of about 78 feet. 

This church was ready for conse- 
eration on November 21st, 1133, when 
no doubt the altar was consecrated, 
and the Saxon church ceased to be 
the place of the Cathedral worship. 
The 800th anniversary of this great 
day in our history we are celebrating 
with much rejoicing this year, when 





Photo by Charles H. Stokes, Exeter. 
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November 21st falls on a Tuesday as 
it did in 1133. 

The Norman church did not look 
quite like the Cathedral today, though 
occupying a large part of its site. It 
was much lower; the pillars were 
closer together, and it had an air of 
solid, immovable strength but no 
traces of the delicacy and airy grace 
which belong to a later architectural 
style. Those were rough and danger- 
ous days, and the towers had to serve 
for fortresses as well as for the pur- 
poses of a church. 

But the Cathedral had only just 
begun to grow. In 1257 a Devon 
man became bishop. His name was 
Walter de Bronescombe, and he con- 
ceived a design so bold and so far- 
reaching that the present Decorated 
Cathedral, though not finished for 
another 200 years, is really due to 
him. The Saxon Cathedral at some 
unknown date was demolished, pos- 
sibly after falling into ruins, and on 
its site he built the Lady Chapel with 
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its attendant chapels north and south, 
which with the Chapter House are the 
only examples of early English archi- 
tecture in the Cathedral. Bronscombe 
died in 1280; and, from the time of 
his death for nearly 250 years, we 
have an almost complete record, in the 
fabric rolls preserved in the Library, 
of every detail of the work done in 
the transformation of the Cathedral 
from Norman to Decorated. 


Bishop Bronescombe must often 
have discussed his plans with his 
friend, Canon Peter Quivil, an Exeter 
man, who became bishop the year his 
friend died. Quivil was the author of 
the new work, and a glorious work it 
is. In the Lady Chapel is the marble 
tomb stone which covers the body of 
this great man, 10 feet in length, sug- 
gesting that he was large in stature. 
That he was great in courage and 
enterprise there can be no doubt. He 
built the ambulatory with its side 
chapels; removed the inner wall of 
the towers, throwing them into the 
Nave: put a great Gothic window into 
each tower, and built the first lofty 
arch of the Nave. He was giving 
effect to a double purpose: to join the 
separated Lady Chapel to the Nor- 
man Cathedral, and to raise the whole 
building, transformed into a Gothic 
structure, from the level then exist- 
ing to the present height of 70 feet. 


From 1291 to nearly the end of the 
fourteenth century some of the great- 
est names in the long and distin- 
guished line of Exeter’s sixty-five 
bishops were busy with Cathedral 
building. Bytton transformed the 
Choir; Stapeldon the founder of Ex- 
eter College, Oxford, Lord Treasurer 
to King Edward II and murdered by 
a London mob, furnished the Choir 
with reredos, throne and organ 
screen; Grandisson, great Prince of 
the Church, finished the transforma- 
tion of the Nave; Brantyngham com- 
pleted the image screen outside the 
Western Front and left us the east 
window as it is today. The work was 
done by Lyon in 1391, but it contains 





some of the glass of a previous win- 
dow of 1301. 

The Western Front with its great 
image screen is of singular magnifi- 
eence. Apostles, prophets and kings 
surround the figure of Our Lord in 
Glory while rows of angels attend: 
the main idea is that in entering this 
sacred place we come into the Pres- 
ence of God. Over the doorway can 
be seen other angels who bear the 
souls of men freed from this world 
up to God. One incongruity has a 
curious story. Seated beside the King 
of Heaven, in strange juxtaposition, 
is King Richard II, apparently with- 
out a trace of surprise or embarrass- 
ment. When the screen was raised in 
Richard II’s reign, the figure of the 
Blessed Virgin was placed here, and 
beneath her feet were carved the arms 
of the reigning sovereign. Later on 
the Puritans removed this figure of 
the Virgin, against which they al- 
ways had a special spite, and left the 
niche empty. In the 18th century it 
was thought good to fill it again, and 
finding the arms of Richard II still 
there, either in an excess of loyalty 
or more probably through a deficiency 
of humour, they perched an undis- 
tinguished King in this distinguished 
place. 

The west doors are of the same 
date, and in a little chapel by them 
is the tomb of the great Bishop Gran- 
disson, rifled of his remains in the 
reign of Elizabeth. Opposite is the 
new bread house, where the Canons’ 
daily commons were served. 

Passing along the north side of the 
Cathedral can be noted some of the 
Norman buttresses, the old carpen- 
ter’s shop, the dogs’ holt in which 
were impounded dogs wandering in 
and out of the Cathedral, and the 
dogwhipper’s house. This is over the 
North Porch, and is a perfect little 
mediaeval house with kitchen, scul- 
lery and bedroom complete. On the 


North Porch are sculptured figures 
of the patron saints of the Allies in 
the Great War. 

On the north tower will be seen 
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PICTURESQUE CORNER OF THE CLOSE 


marks as of the gables of a roof. 
Here stood the treasurer’s house, 
from a window of which Henry VII 
pardoned eight of Perkin Warbeck’s 
confederates, paraded before him with 
halters round their necks in readiness 
for execution. 


On the south side of the Cathedral 
ean be found the portie, recently ex- 
cavated owing to the librarian, Pre- 
bendary Bishop’s ingenious discover- 
ies, and found to have been the bury- 
ing place of Bishop Leofric. The 
cloisters were all destroyed by the 
Puritans, but the garth has been re- 
cently grassed and a eross is being 
erected to commemorate our 800th 
year. 

The Chapter House is the work of 
Bishop William Bruere early in the 
13th century, reputed to have been a 
great traveller and to have gone to 
the East on a Crusade. To him we 
owe the miserere seats (preserved be- 
low the stalls in the Choir), fifty in 
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Photo by Charles H. Stokes, Exeter. 
VIEW OF NORTH TOWER AND PORCH 


number, with curious carvings, among 
them being the ‘‘Exeter Elephant,’’ 
possibly so called to distinguish him 
from the elephant of natural history. 
The Chapter House was badly treated 
by 18th century improvers, and when 
funds allow will be restored to its 
original beauty. 

The unbroken stretch of roof run- 
ning for 300 feet above graceful 
arches, with columns branching up- 
wards into it like opening palm leaves, 
is an imposing and beautiful sight. 

As you stand at the west doors and 
look before you, to the right hand is 
the font, made in 1644 for the bap- 
tism of the Princess Henrietta, daugh- 
ter of King Charles I, born in Exeter 
where the Queen was in flight before 
the Parliamentarian army. 

To the left over the north door, 
high up above the level of the Nave 
is the minstrels’ gallery, the frontis- 
piece of a large chamber constructed 
for the Palm Sunday ceremonies, and 
now used at Christmas time for carols 
which are perfectly heard below. 
Twelve angels with musical instru- 
ments surround the gallery, still in 


their original colouring, lately brought 
to light by the skill of Professor 
Tristram. 

On the sereen is the organ, a fine 
instrument built in 1655 by John 
Loosemore but equipped from time to 
time with all the improvements which 
the modern deevlopments in organ 
building have made possible. On this 
instrument was played Te Deum when 
William of Orange, just landed in 
Torbay, advanced on Exeter, and 
seated himself in the Bishop’s throne 
for Divine service. 

The throne rises to a height of sixty 
feet, and was built for Bishop Stapel- 
don in 1317, of wood cut in the Bish- 
op’s woods at Chudleigh. With its 
splendid carvings and dignified de- 
sign as well as its great size, it is a 
commanding feature of the Choir. In 
the Commonwealth it was removed 
for safety and hidden by a son of 
Bishop Hall. 

The sedilia (seats for the clergy in 
the sacrarium) are part of Stapel- 
don’s reredos, which has long since 
disappeared. The altar cross is an 
example of the art of the modern 
silversmith. The symbolic figure of a 
young man upon it denotes the emer- 
gence of Life from Sacrifice. The 
candlesticks are of the time of 
Charles IT. 

Among a hundred objects of inter- 
est or beauty which ought to be men- 
tioned one at least cannot be omitted, 
the recumbent effigy of Bishop Brone- 
scombe which lies between the Lady 
Chapel and the Chapel of St. Gabriel. 
It is a perfect specimen of 13th cen- 
tury work, from the hand of one of 
the famous Westminster craftsmen, 
and it retains the colours placed on 
it at the time, now restored to view 
by Professor Tristram to whose art 
the Cathedral owes a great debt. It 
cannot be surpassed, even if rivalled, 
by any similar tomb in Europe. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
Cathedral is in touch with modern 
life. Some there are who, in the past, 
have looked upon Cathedrals as in- 
teresting museums of antiquities, or 
as splendid monuments of bygone cen- 
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turies, from which the life of the 
world today has withdrawn, like an 
ebbing tide, leaving behind only a few 
objects to admire or to puzzle over. 
But this is far from the truth. The 
visitor will soon notice a chapel in 
constant use and set apart for inter- 
cession for the work of the Church 
overseas. The students of colleges and 
universities also have their own al- 
lotted chapel. 

The children’s chapel is a thing of 
life as well as of beauty. To mark a 
erowd of children decking it for a 
high festival is to take a lesson in the 
timeless life of the Chureh, where 
youth and age are blended without a 
thought of antagonism. The Christ- 
mas tree for the children of the poor 
parishes near the Cathedral, and the 
“‘Christmas Crib,’’ are a joy to thou- 
sands of pilgrims who troop in and 
out with their children, and learn 
afresh the sweet story of the Christ- 
child of Bethlehem. 

The work of women, too, is promi- 
nent here. A great window was 


placed in the North Transept fifty 


years ago by women to mark the place 
of women in the Christian Church. 
How things have moved since then! 
No one today can deny that women, 
like men, have a work to do and a 
service to offer for the Kingdom of 
God, and for Christ and His Church. 
The Mothers’ Union chapel has its 
daily intereessors, and is a centre of 
endeavour based upon definite reli- 
gious principles. 

A band of women have during the 
last six months made by hand a ear- 
pet (16 feet by 11 feet) for the Lady 
Chapel sacrarium; and from this be- 
ginning there is being formed a com- 
pany of tapisers who undertake work 
in silk, wool, linen, and in illuminat- 
ing for the Cathedral. 


Women also help in the company of 
Cathedral interpreters, whose work it 
is to show visitors ’round the Cathe- 
dral and explain to them not only its 
sights but its meaning. A thousand 
a day is a rough estimate during the 
summer months of the number of pil- 
grims. They include schools, parties 


from country parishes, and an endless 
variety of tourists from all lands, in- 
cluding in the last year at least one 
King, a Crown Prince, and two Prin- 
cesses, all of different nationalities. 

From June 26th to July 2nd we 
keep the festival of our 800th year. 
It is to be a week in which will be il- 
lustrated the main activities of a mod- 
ern Cathedral. First of all, and nat- 
urally so, it will be a week of serv- 
ices. Some of the most illustrious 
preachers of the day will be here, but 
the congregations will be as varied 
and as interesting as they. The clergy 
of the Diocese and the lay readers, the 
citizens led by the Mayors of Devon, 
Freemasons, the Chambers of Com- 
meree and of Trade, women, children, 
seouts and girl guides are all in- 
eluded. ‘‘The Friends of the Cathe- 
dral’’ have their celebrations as usual 
on St. Peter’s Day. 

It will also be a week of music. In 
addition to a festival for the choirs of 
parish churches in the Diocese, and a 
performance of ‘‘The Elijah’’ with 
full orchestra, there will be a daily 
programme of music showing the de- 
velopment of Cathedral music, espe- 
cially in England from _ plainsong 
down to Bairstow, Bullock, and Arm- 
strong today. 

Religious drama, too, will be repre- 
sented, Gordon Bottomley, the poet, 
having written ‘‘The Acts of St. 
Peter’’ especially for this festival in 
June. 


a a 
THE BISHOP’S BLESSING* 


We owe so much to our Forefathers 
in the Faith in leaving to us the 
Cathedral which they built to express 
their love and devotion to God, that 
it is only right that we should express 
our gratitude both to them, and to 
Our Heavenly Father, by celebrating 
the 800th Anniversary of the conse- 
eration of its first Altar. 

May God bless those who lead and 
those who share in this act of Sacred 
Thanksgiving and filial duty. 


—W. Exon. 


LH HN 


*From the official handbook for the anni- 
versary week, 
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The actual day of the consecration, 
November 21st, will also be observed 
with much ceremony when the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury will attend. 


We hope to welcome many foreign- 
ers on this occasion, but a particu- 
larly warm greeting is ready for any 
of those who will cross the Atlantic 
to reach us, who speak our English 
tongue, and who eare about an an- 
cient city like Exeter, and venerate 
its Cathedral. 


@ 


“It Is Not Taps But Reveille” 





EIGHT CENTURIES OF WITNESS 










Congregation of 10,000 Thrilled by Messages from Bishop Freeman 


N eloquent call for the spiritual 
forees of the Nation to play 
their part in restoring the Re- 

public to better days was sounded on 

Memorial Sunday by the Bishop of 

Washington and General John J. Per- 

shing, speaking at the annual Massing 

of the Colors service in the Cathedral 
amphitheater on Mount Saint Alban. 

In the vast congregation of 10,000 
worshipers were members of the more 
than 100 patriotic, fraternal and na- 
tional service organizations repre- 
sented in the procession of colors. 
The service was held, as in previous 
years, under the auspices of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Chapter of the 
Military Order of the World War. 
General John Ross Delafield, National 
Commander, read the lesson with 
Chaplain General Arlington A. Me- 
Callum and Chaplain Howard E. 
Snyder of the local chapter also tak- 
ing part in the services. 

Bishop Freeman said, in part: 
‘“‘There is a note of solemnity in the 
air today; it is not taps, but reveille. 
We hear the trumpet’s call to awaken, 
to arouse ourselves, to assume anew 
our full duty as loyal citizens of the 


and General Pershing 





Republic. The days through which 
we are passing are momentous. They 
are fraught with perils and possibil- 
ities that grow out of a supine and 
selfish indifference to our civie duties. 
Such indifference is born of a desire 
to pursue our own ways regardless of 
the rights of others; to disregard those 
restraints imposed by law for the 
common good of all, to think of life in 
terms of acquisition and indulgence.*** 

*‘Just now we are bent upon setting 
our industrial house in order. Every 
agency is commandeered to this end. 
Legislation, federal and state, all the 
machinery of the Republic is invoked. 
Eagerly and anxiously we await the 
dawn of better days. No one chal- 
lenges this mighty effort of the nation 
to extrieate itself from its bondage. 
On the other hand we are compelled 
to ask the question on such a solemn 
and sacred day as this, ean we cure 
our ills through the skill and genius 
we possess or through our federal 
legislative bodies? We do not believe 
it. 

‘‘Our post-war age has disclosed 
maladies in our life as a people that 
will not yield to such treatment, how- 
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ever good our intentions. We have 
sustained a decline in national morale. 
In every department of our life we 
have experienced the relaxing of 
standards that in other critical pe- 
riods have been our stay and support. 
However lightly held or expressed, 
we as a people have given our alle- 
giance to certain moral, ethical and 
religious standards which have been 
the strong props in our industrial, 
social and political life. Indeed these 
ideals have been the inspiration of 
those whose memories we cherish to- 
day. 

“To the religious forces of this na- 
tion, the religious forees of every 
name, we have the right to look for 
the strengthening of our morale. These 
forees have not been mobilized or 
ealled into service by our leaders. 
Every other corporate agency in our 
life has been commandeered, but the 
Chureh as a potential force is not 
reckoned with as a factor in the work 
of rehabilitation, nor is it adequately 
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FIVE HUNDRED FLAGS MASSED IN AN IMPRESSIVE CATHEDRAL SETTING 
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appraised as an indispensable agency. 

‘It should be summoned to align 
its forees, to consolidate them for the 
mighty work of restoring the morale 
of the nation, now tragically impaired. 

*‘Every ageney in the Republie 
must be called upon to bring its con- 
tribution, else we shall signally fail 
to restore the normal ways of our life 
as a people. New laws, relief and 
emergency measures will all do their 
part in easing the strain, but alone 
they will not permanently heal the 
nation’s maladies. Let us not com- 
mit the folly of attempting to rebuild 
our shattered institutions through 
cleverly devised mechanical agencies, 
else we shall but add to our confusion 
and suffer more ills.***’’ 

General Pershing spoke as follows: 
‘‘It is fitting that we meet in this in- 
spiring Temple of Nature, dedicated 
to the Almighty, for commemoration 
on the Sunday nearest Memorial Day 
of all those sons and daughters of the 
Republic who have laid down their 
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Photo by St. Alban’s News. 
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lives for their country. Indeed, one 
eannot stand on this sacred spot and 
look into the faeces of this vast assem- 
blage without being deeply stirred by 
the spiritual emotion which underlies 
all true patriotism. 

“*As a strong believer in adequate 
preparedness, it has long been my con- 
viction that the real strength of the 
nation rests on the religious senti- 
ment of the citizens. The Capital 
of the Nation is the strategic point at 
which to make such a demonstration 
of our common Christianity as this 
service exemplifies. 

**The Cathedral crowning Mount 
Saint Alban and already towering 
above the stately trees which partially 
shelter this amphitheatre will speak 
in a compelling way of the religion 
of the Republic. I consider it both a 
privilege and an honor to play a hum- 
ble part in the upbuilding of the new 
Cathedral in the Nation’s Capital. 

‘*Such a memorial tribute as we are 
paying this afternoon to brave men 
and women of all faiths and creeds 
fits appropriately into a Cathedral 
setting. 

‘““When I was a cadet at West 
Point, in the old Chapel where we 
used to attend Sunday service, I re- 
eall the inscription, ‘Righteousness 
Exalteth a Nation,’ which stuck one’s 
eye as soon as he entered the building. 
That thought has come back to me 
with re-doubled foree this afternoon. 
Good citizenship itself is dependent 
upon the high sense of moral obliga- 
tion of our people, of our electors, 
and of our representatives. 
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BRIEF NOTE ON THE COVER 


The cover on this mid-summer issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGE shows John J. Persh- 
ing, General of the Armies, U. S. A., retired, and member of the Chapter of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, delivering a greeting to his fellow-Americans at the Massing of the 
Colors service in the Cathedral Amphitheater on Sunday, May 28th. 
from the rustic pulpit under the ancient oaks on Mount Saint Alban where Presi- 
dents of the United States, Archbishops, Bishops and other prophets, clerical and lay, 
have raised their voices on notable occasions in the last thirty-five years. 


‘“*The basis of that obligation is the 
moral teaching of religion. To my 
mind Christianity is the bulwark of 
the whole structure. Whatever theo- 
ries of government we support are 
really founded upon the conception of 
Christianity bequeathed to us by our 
forefathers and fashioned from the 
trials and difficulties through which 
they passed in the early days of this 
nation’s history. Their faith never 
waivered. Religion meant something 
to them. 


‘‘If we of this present turbulent 
generation are to be worthy of the 
example of our forefathers and rise to 
the ideals of sacrifice realized by those 
we commemorate on Memorial Day, 
we must stand firm in the faith and 
not permit ourselves to become shaken 
by temporary adversities. 

“It is my observation after travel- 
ing through many states in the last 
few months that there is a growing 
tendency among the people to go back 
to high moral and religious ground— 
and to get away from the worship of 
material things. Therefore I bring 
you this brief message of reassurance 
as my greeting. I venture to hope 
that all of you as individuals, and in 
your family and corporate life, will 
do your part to help restore our be- 
loved country to ways of increased 
serenity and to true greatness. This 
task is a challenge that calls for the 
same courage and devotion which 
animated our forees in the World 
War.”’ 
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Leon and Cathedral Stained Glass 





By Anson Phelps Stokes 


AM in no way an authority on 

stained glass. Nor, indeed, have 

[ made more than a rather super- 
ficial study of Gothie architecture, 
although the latter subject has always 
much interested me. I am, however, 
tremendously appealed to by the beau- 
ty of the great Cathedral being built on 
Mount Saint Alban, and as a member 
of the Cathedral Council have wanted 
to inform myself intelligently regard- 
ing certain problems on which that 
Council will be asked to give its ad- 
vice. I have, therefore, at the sugges- 
tion of some of my colleagues, made 
the trip to Spain to see Leon Cathe- 
dral, and at the request of the Editor 
of THe CATHEDRAL AGE, am record- 
ing some of my observations and con- 
clusions. 

From time to time articles have ap- 
peared in these columns referring to 
the Cathedral of Santa Maria at Leon 
in general, and to its stained glass in 
particular. Mr. Harry B. Little of 
the firm of Frohman, Robb & Little 


—the Cathedral architects—has_re- 
cently deseribed in these columns 
his impressions of the Cathedral 


and its glass, while Mr. Lawrence B. 
Saint, Director of the Cathedral’s 
Stained Glass Department, spent near- 
ly two weeks at Leon a few years ago 
making studies at the request of the 
Cathedral Chapter. On his return he 
made an important report which was 
most appreciative of Leon’s glass. 
Furthermore, Mr. James Sheldon of 
the Cathedral Council, and a member 
of its Committee on Fine Arts, who 
has become deeply and generously in- 
terested in our Stained Glass Depart- 
ment, has been urging all persons con- 
nected with Mt. Saint Alban who could 
possibly do so, to visit Leon Cathe- 
dral. He believes from his repeated 
visits there that it has valuable lessons 
to teach us, partly because of the 
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intrinsic beauty of its interior archi- 
tecture and its glass, and partly be- 
cause Leon is almost exactly in the 
same latitude as Washington, and 
consequently its light problem is sim- 
ilar to ours. In spite of this very 
deep interest shown by so many at 
Washington Cathedral, it is amazing 
how few Americans visit Leon. It is 
only three hours by train from Bur- 
gos, which is visited annually by hun- 
dreds — perhaps by thousands — of 
Americans. And yet the Visitors’ Book 
in its Chapter House showed only 
four American parties in the twelve 
months prior to my going there the 
end of May last. 

Let me say at the outset that Leon 
is a Thirteenth century Gothic Cathe- 
dral showing clearly evidence of 
French influence. The exterior is 
interesting, but the interior is far su- 
perior. Indeed I have personally seen 
no Gothic interior which seems to me 
more beautiful. This is due to the 
purity, dignity and simplicity of the 
design in the form of a Latin eross, 
the large glass area, the richness of 
the glass itself, and the relative ab- 
sence of those cheap ecclesiastical fur- 
nishings and votive offerings which, 
although they stand for much pious 
sentiment, disfigure so many Roman 
Catholic churehes on the Continent 
today. 

There is a saying in Leon that the 
Cathedral has no walls, and this is 
almost literally true, for there is prac- 
tically no wall space, except what is 
required for supporting the roof— 
these spaces being only about a yard 
in width. I have personally seen no 
other ecclesiastical building except 
Ste. Chapelle in Paris, and the Abbey 
Chureh of St. Pierre below the Cathe- 
dral in Chartres, which has such an 
enormous glass area in proportion to 
total wall space. This glass area is 
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further increased by the fact that the 
triforium gallery has glass windows 
around the entire church. All of this 
results in giving the Cathedral an ex- 
traordinarily light and ethereal feeling. 

Supplementing, and in certain ways 
counteracting, this enormous glass 
area, is the rich coloring of the glass 
itself. There may be nothing at Leon 
quite equal in beauty to the three 
Twelfth century blue windows on the 
west end of the Cathedral at Chartres, 
but the general richness of the color- 
ing and of the light effects even sur- 
passes that at Chartres. This is due 
partly to the fact that the beauty of 
Chartres was mutilated a century or 
more ago when four old windows in 
the Choir were removed to give greater 
light, and still earlier when the Chapel 
with its poor glass was put on the 
south side of the Nave, but these 
changes are not entirely responsible 
for the greater impressiveness of the 
coloring at Leon. The rich and bril- 


liant coloring of the glass itself is 
mainly responsible, and I am referring 


here especially to the Thirteenth and 


Clerestory which give the major tone 
to the interior. These windows have 
a great deal more red and rich gold 
than at Chartres. There is no lack of 
blue, although it does not dominate 
to the extent that it does in the great 
French Cathedral. Indeed all the 
primary colors seem almost perfectly 
worked in together. There is no 
definitely dark window, nor is there 
any one that would be ealled light, 
although the Clerestory windows on 
the north, as one enters the Nave from 
the west front, are probably the light- 
est. I noted quite a good deal of 
green in the windows and some of all 
colors, but wherever you look it is the 
combination of red, golden yellow, 
and violet blue which gives the dom- 
inant note. 

This is not to be wondered at, red 
and violet being at the two ends of 
the spectrum—red, orange, yellow, 
green, blue, indigo and violet—and 
being accepted as giving with green 
the essential colors, although with ar- 
tists red, yellow and blue are con- 
sidered to take the place of red, green 


early Fourteenth century glass in the and violet is the ‘‘fundamental,”’ 
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LAWRENCE SAINT AND HIS ASSOCIATES HOLD 
STAINED GLASS EXHIBITION 


Several of the windows recently created in the Stained Glass Studio of Wash- 
ington Cathedral at Huntingdon Valley, Pennsylvania, were placed on public exhibi- 
tion by Lawrence Saint, Director, and his associates on June 23rd and 24th. Nearly 
500 people took advantage of this unique opportunity to see the windows and obtain 
first-hand information on the various steps which are followed from the time the 
glass is first made, according to mediaeval methods, until the colorful panels are 
ready for installation in the walls of the Cathedral. The principal features in the 
exhibition were the so-called ‘‘ Moses Window’’ and several panels of the ‘‘ Deborah 
Window,’’ which are to be placed in the newly completed North Transept. Mr. 
Saint’s first design for the ‘‘Moses Window’’ was destroyed when his studio was 
swept by fire last November. This window has been conceived and worked out with 
Egyptian ornament, costume and color. It consists of three large figures, three 
medallion subjects, and numerous small decorative figures. 

Members of Mr. Saint’s family and his fellow craftsmen acted as a reception 
committee to welcome the guests and help interpret the story of the windows. 
The exhibition received favorable comment from Miss Vivian Shirley writing in the 
Philadelphia Evening Ledger on June 23rd. 

Anyone interested in making gifts of stained glass is invited to discuss the 
matter with Mr. Saint, who will be glad to accept commissions for his special type 
of work. His home, studio and glass house are on Second Street Pike in Hun- 
tingdon Valley, which lies near Bethayres station on the Reading Railroad about 
twenty miles from Philadelphia. 
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‘‘simple’’ or ‘‘primary’’ colors. It is 
this use of the primary eclors in such 
profusion at Leon, and the relative 
absence of the English gray and 
grisaille notes, which did not come into 
large use in stained-glass until the 
supply of ruby glass gave out about 
1400, which gives the glass of Leon 
its jewel-like glow—its almost dazzling 
beauty. 

The central window of the Apse, 
always a very important window in a 
cathedral, is a particularly beautiful 
one, with a very large amount of gold- 
en yellow, and I am glad to say, no 
large figures. The two windows next 
to this have enormously tall figures, 
perhaps nine feet high. The color is 
very rich indeed, but to me any very 
large picture windows in the Apse are 
unfortunate, as attention should be 
centered on the Altar, although these 
windows are treated so vigorously and 
boldly that the picture idea is not 
unduly disturbing. In most of the 
Clerestory windows, there are two 


or three figures or scenes on top of 


each other. Personally I very much 
prefer these somewhat smaller figures 
to the very large single ones in the 
apse. but I know that in this I differ 
with many experts. 

To me the all important thing in 
the Clerestory is to get richness of 
coloring, together with ample light. 
This is even more important in these 
windows than the actual details of 
the scenes, as the windows are too 
far off to have the details clearly dis- 
cerned unless enormous figures are 
used, and these seem to me to be some- 
what distracting, especially in the 
Apse. 

The Triforium windows are made 
up largely of armorial bearings and 
borders. Golden yellow seems to be 
the dominant note, with a good deal 
of rich blue and green, and some red. 
Those at the west end are ancient and 
of extraordinary beauty, but even the 
modern ones which make up almost 


all of the other windows, have much 
charm except for the unfortunate 
large picture windows in the Apse.*** 

There are other features of Leon 
Cathedral that are interesting: old 
cloisters, wonderful inner doors to the 
Nave and Transepts, interesting seulp- 
ture, fine iron work, a few glorious 
old tombs, impressive exterior features 
—but there is nothing that compares 
in beauty with the general effect of 
the interior marked by its pure early 
Gothie architecture, large windows, 
and rich, glowing glass. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the beau- 
ty of the interior of Leon Cathedral. 
As the glass, in accordance with Con- 
tinental, as distinct from English cus- 
tom, is placed almost flush with the 
inner wall, there are places in the 
Cathedral where one can see prac- 
tically every stained-glass window in 
Aisle and Apse and Clerestory. The 
light effects are entrancingly beautiful 
under all conditions. I saw the Cathe- 
dral morning, noon, and evening; in 
brilliant sunshine, dim sunshine, and 
when the heavens were clouded. 
Everywhere, at all times the vision of 
light was glorious, but, perhaps pre- 
eminently so when the sun outside was 
shining in the late afternoon. 

My first impression was my last 
impression, namely, that the dominant 
colors are gold, blue, and red, welded 
together in a marvellous harmony; 
relatively little white, and extremely 
little gray are used. The extraordi- 
narily large amount of window space 
and the liberal use of golden yellow, 
contrasting with the richness of dark 
reds and blues, gives a warm mellow 
light everywhere in the Cathedral. I 
found that small type could be read 
at any part of the interior at any 
time of the day without artificial 
light—a condition which seems to me 
important in this modern age, where 
all people should be encouraged to 
follow the service with prayer-book 
and hymn-book. 

























Symbols: Stained Glass 


By James Sheldon* 


HE philosopher wrote a hundred years ago: ‘‘Words are our signs of 

natural facts; particular natural facts represent particular spiritual 

facts; nature is the symbol of spirit. Thus a strong man is a lion; a 
firm man is a rock; a cunning man is a fox; a devious man is a snake; a ruth- 
less man is a wolf; a cowardly man is a coyote. Drop a pebble into a pool and 
the ever widening circles are the beautiful type of all influence. Who standing 
by a river in a meditative hour is not reminded of the flux of all things? 
Nature is the symbol of spirit.’’ 

Man lives by symbols. The ring on the finger is the symbol of his wed- 
ding; a bit of colored silk atop of a pole is the symbol of his home—his coun- 
try ; a cross on a chain about his neck is the symbol of his faith—his belief. 

The symbol of England is a prosperous squire with a silk hat. The sym- 
bol of the U. S. A. is a virile frontierman with chin whiskers. It is not an 
accident that the symbol of la belle France is a beautiful woman, majestic, 
maternal. ‘‘France is domestically the stablest place on earth—always was; 
always will be because Grandmere is the biggest figure in France; and the 
wife is the next; and the home is endowed; and she is the treasurer. If he is 
a concierge, she is concierge—and the treasurer. If he is a little shopkeeper, 
she is little shopkeeper—and the treasurer. If he is prime minister, she is 
prime minister, and her salon has always been more powerful than his political 
elub. The life of France is modelled on the life of the bee—everything for 
the children; everything for the future; everything for the honey which is the 
means of life for the future. In both the hive and in France the influence is 
feminine; maternal; conservative.’’ 

In this land of womankind at the time when Europe was strongest; when 
men dared the most, did the most, believed the most—when the spirit was most 
exalted, France created a chain of symbols throughout the land, symbols of 
serene beauty, at a cost which makes a great railroad system seem paltry. 
She seized the pointed arch of the East; the minaret, the spire and the steep- 
pitehed roof; combined them, lifted them up, and up, and up—making of them 
a new architecture, greatest since the Greek. And as its crowning glory she 
invented stained glass. 

She took the commonest materials—sand, and copper, or cobalt. She 
combined them; melted them together; and made of this brittle, evanescent 
material, a glory which still stands in priceless and mystic beauty after eight 
hundred years, the wonder of the world. Nothing in luster in gold; in silken 
texture, in color layed on with a brush approaches it for beauty. She caught 
the colors of the rainbow and the splendor of the sunset; fixed them; held 
them to enthrall all comers, all races, all ages and both sexes—symbols of 
heaven; the very gates of Paradise. 

When one speaks of Chartres one does not think of its superb architecture 
—one thinks of glass; not of serene loveliness of Rheims facade, but of the 
majesty of her Western Rose. The inspired Joan knew that not till Charles had 
been crowned would there be King to any peasant of France: the symbol was 
as essential as the fact. And it is this marvelous glass of Chartres which 
transforms its granite austerity into the serene home of Mary—the dwelling 
place of the Virgin; symbol, too, of the supreme victory of the Crusades. The 
pinnacle reached by Europe is symbolized in the glass of Chartres. 

In like manner Spain celebrated her victory over the Moor. At Leon she 








“Being the substance of his remarks as chairman at “An Evening With Stained Glass,’ held at 
the home of Mrs. Lea Hudson in New York City last winter. 
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Photo by St. Albans News. 
STAINED GLASS HAS BEEN CALLED ARCHITECTURE’S CROWNING GLORY 
Latest picture of the North Rose in Washington Cathedral, telling in colorful symbols, the 
story of “The Last Judgment.” 


created a symbol of her highest spiritual exaltation in ‘‘a Cathedral without 


walls,’’ only stone enough to hold the glass: glass from floor to ceiling; buttress 


to buttress. 

There is rising in the Capital at Washington the great church for all 
people predicted by George Washington, a symbol of the faith of the nation; 
the rock on which she builded. Across the Potomac on the heights at Arling- 
ton is the monumental home of Lee; looking down on the city, splendid, brood- 
ing, solicitous; looking down, too, upon the monuments of Lincoln and Wash- 
ington and on the architectural beauty of the Capitol and beyond to Mount 
Saint Alban. ‘These five symbols stand as monuments to the things most 
valued in any country. 

The founders of Washington Cathedral have sought to make its architecture 
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in 14th Century Gothie the equal of the greatest touched by Europe at her 
spiritual zenith. And likewise, her stained glass, architecture’s crowning 
glory. Recognizing that color is always determined by climate the Cathedral 
Chapter has accepted the architects’ recommendation ‘‘that we seek our in- 
spiration in the highest examples of mediaeval glass to be found in our own 
latitude.’’ This transfers us from England into Spain. And it is not without 
poetie significance that this brings us to the Cathedral of Leon, the home church 
of Ponee de Leon who there asked God’s guidance and blessing when he set 
out with Columbus on his second voyage to find America. Now New Spain 
that was makes a gracious gesture to the mother country, reproducing the 
splendors of color which she fixed six hundred years ago in her stained glass, 
loveliest of symbols. 

Spain did a most gracious thing in 1925 in Florida. Her most Catholic 
King sent his cousin, Senor Riano, then Dean of the Ambassadors from Wash- 
ington to help to lay the corner-stone of the Protestant Chureh, Bethesda-by- 
the-Sea, and to read a long cable from the King expressing his happiness that 
after four hundred years there should be this tie between the old country and 

















the new. 
a gesture toward chureh unity. 


Seldom in history has an eminent Roman Catholic made so happy 


The gorgeous glass at Mount Saint Alban is to be another similar tie. 


Man must live by symbols. 


COURSES FOR THE HOME STUDY OF HOLY SCRIPTURE 


HE Society for the Home Study 

of Holy Seripture and Church 

History enters this fall upon the 
fifth year of its activity in connection 
with Washington Cathedral. The fol- 
lowing courses of study are offered: 
**Some of the Chief Old Testament 
Prophets,’’ by Dr. William S. Bishop, 
Director of Studies; ‘‘English Church 
History, with Special Reference to 
the Reformation,’’ by the Reverend 
Cornelius 8. Abbott, and ‘‘Our Pray- 
er-Book As It Is To-day,’’ by Canon 
Arthur B. Rudd. 

The Society has just coneluded a 
successful year of work by correspond- 
ence. Its pupils are widely seattered 
over the United States. It is expected 
that about forty persons will be en- 
titled to receive a testimonial for the 
completion of one or another of the 
courses given this past year. There 
are several cases where students have 
taken two courses during this year. 

The board of trustees includes: the 
Right Reverend Philip M. Rhinelan- 
der, D.D., LL.D., Warden of the Col- 
lege of Preachers, as president ; Canon 
Joseph Fletcher, Librarian of Wash- 
ington Cathedral, secretary and treas- 


urer; Dr. W. S. Bishop, Director of 
Studies; the Reverend A. A. Me- 
Callum; the Reverend William R. 
Moody, Chairman of the Department 
of Religious Education of the Diocese 
of Washington ; Miss Clara W. Herbert 
and Miss Claudine Clements, Ph. D. 
Associate members of the board are: 
Canon A. H. Lueas, Dr. Edwin B. 
Niver, Librarian of the College of 
Preachers; the Reverend C. S. Abbott, 
Mrs. Joseph Fletcher, Mrs. Frank B. 
Crowther and Mrs. Melville Church. 

The Society for Home Study of 
Holy Seripture and Chureh History 
was founded nearly fifty years ago 
by Miss Sarah F. Smiley. Its first 
president was Bishop William C. 
Doane of Albany. It has always 
maintained a high standard of work. 
The only charge for students is a 
nominal fee of one dollar for registra- 
tion, together with the moderate cost 
of a text-book in certain of the courses. 


For further information, applica- 
tion should be made to the Reverend 
W. S. Bishop, D.D., 1912 Belmont 


Road, Washington, D. C. The final 
date for registration for the classes of 
1933-34 is September 23rd. 


Liverpool’s Great New Cathedral 





A Description of the Recent Stone-Laying Ceremony* 


Long before the first of the clerical 
processions made its appearance a vast 
congregation was in its place yesterday 
for the stone-laying of the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral. It was represen- 
tative of the Church in the Liverpool 
Province and of other parts of the 
Kingdom and filled the site of nine 
acres on Brownlow Hill, where the 
Metropolitan Cathedral of Christ the 
King is to be built at a cost of £3,- 
000,000. 

The proceedings incidental to the 
solemn blessing and laying of the 
foundation-stone by the Archbishop of 
Liverpool (Dr. Downey) were rich in 
ecclesiastical ceremonial, and apart 
from its religious significance the event 
had its own spectacular appeal, even 
to a congregation for the most part 
familiar with the liturgies of the 
Church of Rome. About forty bishops 
and more than 1,000 elergy formed 
processions at an adjoining convent 
and walked in their vestments through 
lanes of people, many of whom went 
on their knees as the prelates passed. 
The Papal Legate, Cardinal MacRory, 
in the searlet robes of his office, and 
the archbishops and bishops in purple 
enriched the colour scheme, and when 
in the brilliant sunshine the clergy 
had taken their places near the High 
Altar, the picture was a strikingly 
memorable one. 

About noon the Master of Sempill 
flew over the enclosure and dropped 
a parachute, which contained a com- 
munication for the Papal Legate. The 
heat was great, and it was announced 
to the waiting thousands that men 
might wear their hats except during 
the most solemn portions of the mass, 





*Article from the June 6th issue of “The 
London Times” forwarded by Canon Anson Phelps 
Stokes of Washington Cathedral.—Ep1Tor’s Nore. 
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and that the Archbishop did not ex- 
pect worshipers to kneel, because of 
the sandy condition of the ground. 


BLESSING THE STONE 


After the arrival of the Lord Mayor 
(Mr. A. Gates) and the mayors of a 
number of northern towns came the 
clergy of the various orders. The 
bishops occupied seats on each side of 
the steps of the altar, and the service 
of blessing the site of the permanent 
altar and the laying of the founda- 
tion-stone was earried out by Arch- 
bishop Downey. The Cardinal was on 
his throne, while on the steps mount- 
ing towards the altar were the Arch- 
bishops of Cardiff, Tuam, Birming- 
ham, and Edinburgh and thirty-two 
bishops, including the venerable Bish- 
op Hanlon, for many years engaged 
in mission work in Uganda, and the 
Bishop of Arras, in whose area is 
Givenchy, the town which Liverpool 
adopted after the War and to whose 
rebuilt church this city gave windows 
and bells. Among the distinguished 
visitors were six abbots, including 
those of Buckfast and Douai, and 
Naval, Army, and Air Force officers 
of high rank. 


Rising from his seat, the Archbishop 
of Liverpool, in cope and mitre, sal- 
uted the Cardinal and began the cere- 
mony of laying the stone and blessing 
the boundaries. With his pastoral 
staff in his hand he blessed salt and 
water and afterwards mixed the salt 
with the water. As he proceeded to 
the site of the permanent High Altar 
the choir sang an antiphon. The 
Archbishop asked for a blessing on the 
work taken in hand, and proceeded to 
bless the first stone, which was later 
enclosed in the foundation-stone. In- 
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vocations and prayers followed, and 
the corner-stone was then earried by 
four priests to the site of its per- 
manent resting-place. 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, wearing the 
robes of an honorary Doctor of Laws 
of Liverpool University, was on the 
left of the Archbishop. The small 
marble corner-stone was placed in a 
eavity carved out of a solid block of 
white granite weighing three tons. Dr. 
Downey and his retinue then mounted 
the platform, and the Psalm Nisi 
Dominus was sung by the choir. Dr. 
Downey, placing his hand on the 
stone, pronounced the dedication in 
Latin, and when the stone had been 
put into place he sprinkled it with 
holy water. 

‘“*A Great Act or Faitu’”’ 

Cardinal MacRory, in his address, 
said that they all deplored, and no 
one more deeply than he, the cireum- 
stances that had made the attendance 
of Cardinal Bourne impossible, and 
they hoped and prayed that the Al- 
mighty might spare His Eminence 
for still many years to continue the 
great work which he had earried on 
so long with such remarkable and 
universally recognized success. They 
were met, he continued, on a truly 
great occasion. That magnificent Cathe- 
dral, as it rose to heaven in all its 
strength and beauty, would be a sym- 
bol of their faith in the new era that 
had already dawned. Its erection at 
this time and in present world econdi- 
tions would be a great public act of 
faith in the existence of God and in 
the reality of the supernatural. Never 
was there a time when a great arrest- 
ing act of faith was more necessary. 
Men who evidently had never at- 
tempted to consider the question 
philosophically denied boldly and in 
defiance of reason the existence of a 
Creator, and called on the world to 
believe that the universe in all its im- 
mensity, beauty, and perfection of 
order was but the result of blind 
material forees. Against such a heresy 


their Holy Father led the way in 
sounding the alarm and pointing out 
to rulers and people the means of re- 
sisting it. He believed that one of 
the Holy Father’s reasons in addition 
to his well-known love for England, 
for desiring to be with them on that 
oceasion through the presence of his 
Legate, was that he perceived in that 
heroic enterprise of the Archbishop, 
elergy, and laity of the Archdiocese 
of Liverpool a resounding answer to 
all the forces of unbelief. Men did 
not deliberately set about spending 
millions of pounds on an idle faney. 
The site on which the new Cathedral 
of Christ the King was to rise in 
beauteous strength was a site worthy 
of a temple that was to bear a title so 
majestic—a truly glorious site, over- 
looking and dominating the city’s 
marts and the great river which was 
the gateway of seas of the world. 

At the close of the Cardinal’s ad- 
dress solemn official high mass was 
sung by the Bishop of Leeds. 

The Bishop of Liverpool (Dr. Da- 
vid), the Dean of Liverpool (Dr. 
Dwelly), Professor Abell, and others 
watched the ceremony from the roof 
of the University buildings opposite 
the site. 


0 


BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL’S 
TRIBUTE 


Speaking at the Civie banquet in 
honor of the Papal Legate, the Bishop 
of Liverpool (the Reverend Dr. David) 
said he admired the spirit of faith and 
venture demonstrated in an enterprise 
which would witness to a_ spiritual 
interpretation of life. He hoped that 
the Metropolitan Cathedral would exer- 
cise an inspiration as powerful and as 
gracious as that which the Cathedral 
on St. James’ Mount had brought to 
the city. 

As was to be expected, hundreds of 
Roman Catholics, including many 
priests, took the opportunity during 
the day to visit Liverpool Cathedral. 
(From the Church of England News- 

paper, June 9, 1933) 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE NEWEST CATHEDRAL 
By the Architectural Correspondent of “The London Times” 


The feeling that there is something slightly American—‘‘the biggest 
vet’’—in the idea of the new Liverpool Metropolitan Cathedral is not 
lessened by such information as that the fonts are to be supplied with 
running water and that the dome is to be plated with stainless steel. 
Though this character of the idea is not an architectural question in itself, 
it is almost bound to affect the architecture, and certainly the impression 
derived from the drawing in the Royal Academy exhibition of 1932 was 
of something overgrown. As was said, then, great size is not alone the 
cause of the impression, but rather the combination of great size and style. 
It is, to be flippant, the Wren’s nest enlarged in the eyrie. Liverpool 
will be 150 feet longer than St. Paul’s and about twice as wide. That, 
though larger in area, it is not quite so long as St. Peter’s, Rome, is true 
—but, then, St. Peter’s has none of the characters of the Wren’s nest. 
St. Peter’s was conceiveed in terms of the eyrie. 

Granted this character of the idea, with its inevitable reflections in 
the architecture, we may be sure that Sir Edwin Lutyens, R.A., with his 
admirable taste, will keep it within the bounds of plausibility. The clear- 
est impression of his aim in the design is to be obtained from the lon- 
gitudinal section. It is seen, then, to be a case of ‘‘ vaulting ambition’’— 
a series of ‘‘hollow oh’s and ah’s,’’ mounting up to culminate in the 
great exclamation of the dome. 

The dome itself—constructed on the same principle as Wren’s, with a 
cone between the inner and outer domes to support the lantern—is 168 
feet in diameter, or 20 feet larger than any existing dome. Three vistas 
along barrel vaulted arcades, 138 feet high, will lead to the High Altar, 
thus allowing a clear view from the western narthex, which is to be kept 
open night and day, warmed and lit as a refuge for the destitute. Between 
each pair of arcade piers there is a chapel, and the Cathedral will have 
no fewer than fifty-three altars in all. 

The transepts, forming the arms of a Latin cross, are comparatively 
shallow, the central feature of the plan being the great circular space 
under the dome. Eastward, and raised above the level of the nave by 
about 12 feet, is the High Altar, approached by steps; and eastward 
again are, to the south, the Lady Chapel, and, to the north, the Chapel of 
the Blessed Sacrament. Between is a circular shaft, or pit, reaching the 
erypt, for choir and organ. At the extreme east, but within the rectan- 
gular boundaries of the general plan, is the circular Chapter House. 

Architecturally, then, and in keeping with the idea of a vast dome, 
the effect of the Cathedral should be that of an interplay of rounded 
forms on plan as well as in elevation. That this is not—or from the 
drawings does not appear to be—clearly apparent in the elevation is the 
only criticism that occurs from an architectural point of view. You have 
to cut through the Cathedral to see how it is constructed. 

Externally the Cathedral is to be faced with bricks, of the Roman 
type, 22 by 11 by 1% inches, with stone dressings, probably of Irish 
granite. The floor of the Nave is to be of cast iron, with an inlaid pattern 
of white and dove-coloured marbles. 
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Historic Stones Presented to Two Cathedrals 


One from tomb on the Appian Way to Washington Cathedral—the other 
from the Areopagus to New York Cathedral 


RAGMENTS of stone, which if 
Fk they could speak, might tell of 

the days when St. Paul himself 
visited Rome and Athens, have been 
presented recently to the Cathedrals 
rising in the Nation’s Capital and in 
the Metropolitan City of New York. 
By a curious coincidence, these two 
significant relics arrived in America 
at approximately the same time and 
were accepted by the Bishops of 
Washington and New York, respee- 
tively, within an interval of three 
weeks. 

The stone from the Appian Way 
comes to Washington Cathedral from 
St. Paul’s American Chureh in Rome 
through the rector, the Reverend 
Theodore Sedgwick, D.D., as part of 
the sixtieth anniversary celebration of 
that church. At the suggestion of 


SYMBOLS MANY CENTURIES OLD 
Sacrificial bull’s head adorns ancient stone from 
Appian Way—the rosettes continues the Hellenic 

tradition. 


Miss Janet Buchanan Grover, the ree- 
tor decided to mark the anniversary 
by sending to the new Cathedral in 
Washington a stone from the Via Ap- 
pia, which was there when St. Paul 
passed on his way into Rome. The 
formal presentation was arranged 
with the consent of the Roman au- 
thorities at the tomb of Cecilia Metella 
on March 17th and in the presence of 
the Honorable John W. Garrett, then 
United States Ambassador to Italy. 
The ceremony is described in the fol- 
lowing parchment written in Italian, 
which was sent to Bishop Freeman: 


““On March 17, 1933 (the XI 
year of the Fascist Era) in Rome, 
on the Appian Way on the Tomb 
of Cecila Metella the Superinten- 
dent of the Monuments of Latium, 
Alberto Terenzio, Archaeologist, 
has handed to His Excellency John 
W. Garrett, United States Ambas- 
sador, the ornated fragment with 
bucranium (45242 centimeters) 
originating from the excavations of 
the Appian Way, the ‘Regina Via- 
rum’ (Queen of Roads) on which 
Paul of Tarsus passed during his 
sojourn in the Capital of the Ro- 
man Empire. This fragment is in- 
tended to be incorporated in the 
masonry of the Cathedral of Wash- 
ington, D. C., dedicated to the 
Apostles Peter and St. Paul.’’ 


The parchment bears the signatures 
of Ambassador Garrett and Alberto 
Terenzio, Superintendent of the Mon- 
uments of Latium. Among the friends 
of Washington Cathedral who were 
present at this interesting ceremony, 
in addition to the Reverend Dr. Sedg- 
wick, were Mrs. William Adams 
Brown, National Chairman of the Na- 
tional Women’s Committee for the 
Cathedral; Mrs. William Bullard, 
Chairman for Western Massachusetts 
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THE ITALIAN AMBASSADOR PRESENTS RELIC TO THE BISHOP OF WASHINGTON 


Signor Augusto Rosso confirms the significant ceremony held in Rome several weeks ago. 


of this same Committee; Miss Anna 
McGowan and Miss Grover of Wash- 
ington; J. Norman Hewlett, Director 
of the American Academy in Rome, 
and Mrs. Sedgwick. 

Writing to Bishop Freeman the fol- 
lowing day, Mrs. Brown describes 
“‘what seemed to me one of the most 
unique and interesting little ceremon- 
les which probably ever took place in 
the Eternal City,’’ as follows: 


‘¢The stone is carved in an interesting 
design representing in the center a bull’s 
head decorated as if for sacrifice, flanked 
on either side by rosettes of an ancient 
form. It will, of course, be described to 
you by archaeologists. Its supreme in- 
terest lies in the fact that it once formed 
a part of a monument on the Appian 
Way and that, therefore, the Apostle 
Paul must have passed it and perhaps 
have seen it as he approached Rome. 


‘*T cannot tell you what a lovely scene 
the simple occasion was! The soft Ro- 












































man sunshine of early spring poured in 
floods through the broken arches in the 
walls of the ruin and lit up the grasses 
and yellow flowers growing in the crev- 
ices, its stone pavements and the sculp- 
tured fragments lying on every side which 
had belonged to the glories of Imperial 
Rome; while in the center was a small 
but highly representative international 
group including the Ambassador of the 
United States to Italy, the Director of 
the American Academy in Rome, several 
officers and members of the National 
Women’s Committee for Washington 
Cathedral, a few friends, and the repre- 
sentative of the Italian Commission on 
Antiquities with his men. 

‘*When the stone had actually been 
detached from the wall and presented, 
Dr. Theodore Sedgwick, the rector of the 
American Church in Rome, expressed his 
thanks in the Italian language. I could 
not understand all that he said but I 
watched the face of the Italian official to 
whom Dr. Sedgwick was speaking, and 
from its happy expression I could see 
that the address of the rector was giving 
him great pleasure. 

‘‘T happened to bring with me to the 
ceremony a copy of the latest illustrated 
edition of the Washington Cathedral 
guide book, with some smaller pamphlets 
and postal cards. Dr. Sedgwick showed 
the guide book to the Italians who were 
present, and said afterwards that its pic- 
tures gave them a new idea of the beauty 
and importance of Washington Cathedral 
and that they became even more anxious 
than they were before that Dr. Sedgwick 
should have the best possible stone.’’ 


Arriving safely in America through 
the port of Baltimore several weeks 
ago, the stone which had once looked 
down upon the ‘‘Queen of Roads’’ in 
ancient Rome was delivered to the 
Bishop’s House and its presentation 
confirmed informally on Friday after- 
noon, June 30th, by Signor Augusto 
Rosso, Italian Ambassador to the 
United States. This brief ceremony 
was held at the top of the Pilgrim 
Steps below the South Transept en- 
trance to the Cathedral. For the time 
being the stone has been placed with 
other historic relics where pilgrims 
and worshipers may view them in the 
south outer aisle of the Bethlehem 
Chapel. 

The rock fragment taken from the 
Areopagus, where St. Paul preached 
his sermon to the Athenians, was pre- 
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sented to Bishop Manning by Areh- 
bishop Athenagoras, head of the Greek 
Church in North and South America, 
on behalf of Chrysostom, Archbishop 
of Athens and Metropolitan of All 
Greece, at a ceremony held in the 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine on 
June 15th. A dozen priests of the 
Greek Church and several clergymen 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
were present. The Very Reverend 
Milo H. Gates, Dean of the Cathedral, 
read the scripture lesson from Acts 
17, which records St. Paul’s sermon 
on Mars Hill and Archmandrites 
Athenagoras read the same lesson in 
Greek. <A choir of Greek boys and 
girls sang a Byzantine hymn to St. 
John the Divine dating from the 
seventh century. 

Archbishop Chrysostom, in a letter 
accompanying the rock, wrote: 


‘*T have desired to send an appropriate 
gift from Greece to be permanently in 
this great Christian temple as an offering 
from the Church of Greece and, instead 
of silver and gold, I send a stone which 
our beloved brother in Christ, Archbishop 
Athenagoras, will present to you. 

‘*T consider this stone more precious 
than any gold or silver, because it is 
taken from the rock of the Areopagus, 
upon which St. Paul walked and preached 
the unknown God before the learned men 
of Athens.’’ 

Bishop Manning, in his reply, said: 

‘*This gift will be a symbol to us of 
the close fellowship between the great 
historic Greek Church and our own com- 
munion. 

‘*And this piece of the very rock on 
which St. Paul stood, now to be en- 
shrined in this cathedral, will remind us 
of the life and teaching of the great 
apostle to all nations and so will call 
us to preach faithfully that Gospel of 
the Lord Jesus Christ which alone has 
power to bring into this world the peace 
and brotherhood for which men every- 
where are longing.’’ 


Thirty-eight states were represented in the 
annual pilgrimage to Washington Cathedral 
made by young men and women attending 
the seventh annual 4-H Club Camp. R. A. 
Turner, Field Agent of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture who had charge of the 
group, expressed their appreciation for the 
inspiring visit to a Cathedral-in-the-making. 
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The Oxford Movement—1833 to 1933 





By the Reverend William S. Bishop, D.D. 


Director of Studies of the Society for the Home Study of Holy Scripture and 
Church History 


HE Oxford Movement whose 
centenary is being observed this 
year is not to be confused with 
the mission of those who are spoken 
of as the Oxford Groups, or the First 
Century Christian Fellowship. This 
latter is generally known in this coun- 
try as ‘‘Buchmanism,’’ from the name 
of its founder and promoter, Frank 
Buchman. It is not, strictly speaking, 
an ecclesiastical movement, but pri- 
marily a movement for the develop- 
ment of personal religion. While it 
works through groups or associations 
of like-minded people, its main effort 
is to win individuals to personal loyal- 
ty and self-surrender to Christ. 

Now while the founders and leaders 
of the century-old Oxford Movement 
in England were men of intense per- 
sonal piety and devotion, they did not 
separate in their thought loyalty to 
Christ from loyalty and devotion to 
His Church as they apprehended it. 
In the Chureh they recognized that 


visible Society, founded by Jesus 
Christ personally and through His 
Apostles, which has come down 


through the centuries and exists among 
men today as an organized body—an 
institution for the preservation and 
promotion of the Christian faith as 
well as being the instrument and the 
channel of Christian life. 

Such was the conception of the 
Church as held by Keble and Pusey 


and Newman, and their fellow-workers 
in the Church of England a century 
ago. It was an essential element and 
instrument of vital religion, through 
its ministry and its sacraments, in- 
stituted by Christ Himself, and made 
effective from generation to genera- 
tion and from age to age by the Holy 
Spirit of God. That chief emphasis 
which the Protestantism of the six- 
teenth century,—the great Reforma- 
tion movement,—had laid upon the 
Bible is here shifted rather to the 
Church, as the organic, living Body of 
Christ, functioning through her apos- 
tolically -deseended ministry, and 
through those sacraments whereby the 
life of Christ Himself is extended to 
His members. 

But if the Chureh is thus a distinet 
institution, and a conerete organized 
body, it must have the inherent right 
and duty of self-government. It can- 
not be a mere section or phase of hu- 
man society; still less a department 
of the State. It is at this point that 
it becomes a little difficult for us in 
America to understand the situation 
that confronted the ‘‘Tractarian’’ 
leaders, as they were called a century 
ago. The name arose from the fact 
that their propaganda was largely 
carried on through the issue of the 
so-called ‘‘Tracts for the Times,”’ 
really, in many instances, very solid 
theological treatises. The condition 
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LORD JESUS CHRIST, who hast taught us that all things are possible to him 
that believeth, and that Thou wilt favorably hear the prayer of those who ask in 
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j Thy Name; we plead the fulfillment of Thy promise, and beseech Thee to hasten 
the building, in the Capital of this Nation, of Thy House of Prayer for all people. | 
| Make speed to help us O Lord, whom with the Father and the Holy Spirit, we worship 

j and glorify as one God, world without end. Amen. 
+ 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN KEBLE 


Painted by George Richmond, R. A. 
time of his notable “Assize”’ 


about the 
sermon. 


which confronted John Keble in 1833 
and was the occasion of his sermon 
on ‘‘National Apostacy,’’ was, that 
the Chureh of England, in the con- 
ception of a large proportion of 
her members, had sunk to the level 
of a department of the State. The 
State——that is, Parliament,—was to 
regulate the Church and her affairs; 
the State was to be the judge of the 
Church’s efficiency. It was for Par- 
liament to erect or to pull down bish- 
opries as it deemed expedient. In fact, 
it was the bill which had just been 
introduced in Parliament for the sup- 
pression of ten of the Irish bishoprics 
which caused a great deal of alarm in 
Chureh ecireles, and was the occasion 
of that ‘‘Assize’’ sermon of John 
Keble’s, preached in St. Mary’s Uni- 
versity Church in Oxford on Sunday, 
the 14th of July, 1833. It is from 
this occasion that the beginning of 
the ‘‘Oxford Movement’’ is dated. 


The real aim of Keble and of his 


friends and fellow-workers, as_ they 
came to be,—chief among whom were 
Edward Bouverie Pusey and John 
Henry Newman,—was to _ re-vitalize 
the conception of the Church. In their 
thought, religion in England had be- 
come too individualistic, and, there- 
fore, one-sided. And then there were 
the inroads of secularism and unbelief. 
The times called for a militant, an 
aggressive Churchmanship; for a loy- 
alty to Christ which was at the same 
time a loyalty to His Chureh. The 
Church herself must re-affirm the’ 
faith onee delivered to the saints; 
she must emphasize her own God- 
given authority and message; she 
must resist the inroads of scepticism 
and indifference; she must realize and 
by God’s grace, make effective her 
calling to be Christ’s One, Holy, 
Catholic and Apostolic Church. 

It is evident that this was a genuine 
religious movement; it was a revival 
of religion—not only of personal, but 
of corporate religion. Its great lead- 
ers were intensely spiritual men; men 


of ardent purpose and of holy lives. 


This is impressed upon one as_ he 
reads the biographies of Keble, of 
Pusey and of Newman. By their 
lives; by their personal impact upon 
other men, and not only by their 
preaching and writing, they effected 
a real reformation and revival in 
Christian worship and in sacramental 
life. For the sacraments were real 
to these men; they were not just 
simply outward observanees, but effee- 
tive means of vital union with Christ. 
The effect of the Movement was to 
exalt the sacraments and thereby to 
dignify and beautify the worship of 
the Chureh. And this was the effect 
in countless churches throughout Eng- 
land; yes, and in this country too. 

The worship of the Church,—the 
architecture, the arrangements, the 
ornaments of parish churches, have 
been ennobled and beautified ; the pres- 
ervation or rebuilding of old churches 
and Cathedrals, and the building of 
new ones,—witness our National 
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Cathedral here in Washington, as 
well as St. John’s Cathedral in New 
York, and others already built or in 
process of building, or projected,— 
have been powerfully promoted. The 
Church, throughout the Anglican 
Communion, has taken on a new lease 
on life. And, after a century of 
growth and progress, the movement 
has not yet ceased. It is still going 
on and exerting an influence, not 
only within the bounds of Anglican- 
ism—of those bodies which are in 
communion with the Church of Eng- 
land—but throughout the entire Chris- 
tian Church, both Protestant and 
Catholie. 

It may help to an understanding of 
this historic Movement if we look at 
it as embodied in those three outstand- 
ing leaders to whom reference has 
already been made,—Keble, Pusey and 
Newman. For they were indeed an 
outstanding trio,.—men raised up to 
do a very special work, and Providen- 
tially fitted therefor. They were men 
spiritually akin; they were also shar- 


ers in the culture and atmosphere of 


a great historic University. Oxford 
had long before this time been the 
scene of great religious movements,— 
from that of Wycliffe in the four- 
teenth century, down through the Ref- 
ormation period; then the period of 
conflict between Anglicanism and 
Puritanism in the sixteenth century, 
and finally as the birthplace (now 
two centuries ago) of the great Meth- 
odist movement under John and 
Charles Wesley. 

The Tractarian leaders of a century 
ago were inheritors of a great religious 
tradition, as well as of a tradition of 
intellectual culture and _ scholarship. 
Their great aim, however, was to go 
back still further than the period of 
which I have spoken, even to the 
earliest age of Christianity,—to the 
Fathers of the Chureh and to her 
General Councils; to her early litur- 
gies and traditions, and thus to re- 
cover the spirit of primitive Chris- 
tianity. This, indeed, has always been 


the aim of Anglicanism; to re-assert 
the Catholicity of the Church of the 
first centuries after Christ; to vin- 
dicate her creeds, her doctrines, her 
practices, and her ministry of Apos- 
tolical succession in the threefold or- 
der of ‘‘bishops, priests and deacons.’’ 
But the goal for which the Oxford 
leaders strove was at the same time 
the goal of personal holiness. They 
were ‘‘other-worldly’’ men who placed 
personal conviction far above ecclesias- 
tical preferment. 

Such men as Keble, and Newman 
and Pusey, and their associates lived 
simple lives,—lives of study, prayer 
and self-discipline. They were men of 
learning and scholarship; and some 
of them,—Keble and Newman (the 
latter especially)—-were men of ge- 
nius. But these three of whom men- 
tion is made particularly were men of 
quiet and modest disposition; men of 
refinement, far removed from the tem- 
per of the demagogue. Any such 
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thing would have been repulsive to 
them in the highest degree. By train- 
ing as well as disposition they were 
academies. 


Newman was, indeed, a 
preacher; one whose sermons are read 
to this day; yet he remained a preach- 
er to the cultivated and intellectual 
audience at the University Church in 
Oxford rather than to the masses of 
the people. He was not, like Wesley 
or Whitefield or Spurgeon, a great 
evangelist. The open fields or the 
simple tabernacle were not his sphere 
of action. The ‘‘Oxford Movement’’ 
has never become a popular movement 
in the sense that Wyceliffe’s or Wes- 
ley’s became popular. And yet, through 
its appeal to the leaders, it has pro- 
foundly influenced religious thought 
and worship and the life of Christian 
people generally, and is still influene- 
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From the etching by Rajon, 


great 


ing them to-day. We see evidence of 
this in the Protestant denominations 
outside the fold of Anglicanism. This 
influence has made for reverence in 
worship and for beauty and dignity 
in church edifices and church services. 

To return, however, to our Oxford 
leaders of a century ago: both Keble 
and Newman were poets as well as 
theologians; lovers of beauty in 
thought and in expression. Pusey was 
not, indeed, a poet, yet there is some- 
thing lyrical in the flow of certain of 
his pulpit utterances. His wide and 
deep learning was not more notable 
than his personal, even mystie devo- 
tion. Pusey’s sympathies were with 
the ascetic life and with monastic 
ideals; he was foremost in the revival 
of religious orders for men and women 
in the Chureh of England. Of the 
three, Keble and Pusey remained 
firm in their allegiance to the English 
Church, while Newman ‘‘went over 
to Rome,’’ where, late in life, and 
thirty years after his secession, he 
was rewarded with the dignity of 
Cardinal. But the original Oxford 
leaders and those other great men 
who followed them,—such as Church, 
and Faber, and R. I. Wilberforce and 
Liddon,—were not ‘‘out for’’ ecclesias- 
tical preferment or for worldly fame 
and honors. (Richard Henry Church 
might have been Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, had he been willing to accept 
the office.) 

Among the followers of the Move- 
ment have been many devoted parish 
priests and missionaries both in the 
homeland and in foreign lands. The 
revival of religious orders for men 
and for women is a direct fruit of the 
Oxford Movement. The standard of 
worship has been raised in countless 
churches. Men have become ‘‘Church- 
conscious.’’ They have come to realize 
more fully what it means to be a 
Churchman. The clergy have become 
impressed with the dignity and spir- 
itual responsibility of their office. 
Christian art in its various forms and 
departments,—musie, poetry, archi- 











tecture, stained-glass, embroidery, 
has received the greatest impetus. 
The Movement has had and still 
has its limitations; many people in- 
deed seem to be unaffected by religion 
in any of its forms. Yet we cannot 
fail to see in this chapter in modern 
religious history, particularly of Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples, a fact of the 
deepest significance. The force of the 
Movement is by no means spent. We 
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LABOR LEADERS URGE RESUMPTION OF BUILDING 
AT NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 


F the completion of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine could be 
undertaken right now, it would provide employment for approximately 
2,500 men, according to labor !eaders who visited Bishop William T. 
one of these 2,500 men is at present 
unemployed and has been unemployed for the last two years,’’ he was 
told by representatives of the Machine Stone Workers, Rubbers and 
‘‘They and their families are starving. 
possess the will to labor but can find no work to do. 
has 600 members, of whom only 26 are employed.’’ 

Bishop Manning told the delegation he would be glad to authorize 
more work on the Cathedral if the money were available. 
he would do everything within his power to obtain sufficient funds to 
continue at least some part of the building program. 

Commenting editorially on Bishop Manning’s appeal, the New York 
Times says: ‘‘Those who by their contributions help toward the comple- 
tion of our Cathedral will have the satisfaction of starting again such a 
labor sequence as that of which the prophet Isaiah wrote: 
hey helped every one his neighbor; and every one said to 

his brother be of good courage. 

the goldsmith, and he that smootheth with the hammer him 

that smiteth the anvil, saying of the soldering, it is good; and 

he fastened it with nails, that it should not be moved.’ 

**Seventeen centuries ago Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, in writing 
to a Roman proconsul, lamented that the earth had grown old and did 
no longer abide in that strength in which it formerly stood. 
was ‘failing in the fields’; the sailor at sea, the soldier in the camp. 
Honesty was no longer in the market-place, nor justice in the law courts, 
nor good craftsmanship in art, nor discipline in morals. 
modern commentator observes, order was restored, or ‘rather a stabilized 
disorder.’ Nor does the earth itself give sign of ‘failing powers.’ 
Spirit of man triumphs, and its sustenance is one of the prime social 
Cyprian would be amazed and overjoyed to see what is being 
planned seventeen hundred years later by a Bishop in a land not yet 
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known to his ‘failing’ earth.’’ 
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cannot set bounds or limits to its in- 
fluence. As the spirit of the great 
Reformers of the sixteenth century,— 
Luther, Calvin and Knox,—still 
marches on; as does the spirit of 
George Fox and of John Wesley,—so 
is this equally true of the spirit of 
Keble, of Pusey, of Newman and of 
their followers and _ fellow-workers. 
The power of Christian personality 
survives death and is immortal. 
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Cathedrals Mark Epochs* 


By Cass Gilbert, LL.D., Litt.D., H.F.R.A. 


HEN we wake from our mo- 

mentary dreams of the illusion 

of materialism, we must see 
that we are living in an age of faith; 
that the aspiration for a higher spirit- 
ual life is an inseparable part of our 
consciousness. In our time, then, and 
under the benign influence of the an- 
cient-modern chureh, it is not in the 
fear of hell that we seek the light, but 
in the love of truth. Thus, for these 
reasons and because of this aspiration, 
we are again in the age of Cathedral 
building, so that the worship of God 
may be evidenced among men. 

What other than this conclusion 
may be drawn from 
the fact that at 
least ten Cathe- 
drals, some of them 
among the greatest 
in the world, are 
now under construe- 
tion or have recent- 
ly been completed 
within the lifetime 
of men now living. 
And the greatest of 
these is the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the 
own city! 

The building of a Cathedral is, in 
any age, a subject of major impor- 
tance, not only to the community in 
which it is built, but to a widening 
eirele far from that locality. It chal- 
lenges attention from many points. It 
invites comment, reflection, admira- 
tion and emotion. From many points 
of view it is a great undertaking. It 
is a brave enterprise! 

It marks a definite step in the his- 


utterance.’’ 
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Divine in our 
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REALLY GREAT MOMENTS 


‘‘The great moments of history 

.are those when a people has 
much to express, and finds expres- 
sion for itself by means of artists 
sympathetic with its higher moods 
and eapable of giving them just 
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tory of the Church. It evidences a 
state of mind, a state of civilization, 
a condition of public and social ad- 
vancement, for it is only possible un- 
der certain circumstances. It marks 
an epoch. It is a milestone in human 
affairs. It was so when the Jews built 
Solomon’s Temple. When the people 
of Jerusalem, after the wars of Saul 
and David, under the benign influence 
of King Solomon, found themselves 
secure and prosperous, the great Tem- 
ple was undertaken. An architect was 
chosen. He was a son of a woman of 
the tribe of Napthali and a man of 
Tyre, and he was a master of many 
crafts, so under his 
guiding hand there 
arose the structure 
that to this day is 
the pride of the 
Jewish race and a 
symbol of strength 
and beauty. 

It was so 
Florence, relieved 
from the wars 
waged against her 
by the Lord of Lue- 
ca, when she was at last at peace with 
her neighbors—her commerce extended 
through many lands; her people pros- 
perous; art and literature inspiring 
anew the minds of men awaking to 
the culture of her neighbors to the 
east; her citizens gathered together 
and determined to build the Cathe- 
dral, the foundation of which had 
been laid by Arnolfo di Cambio so 
many years before. 

It was so when Siena had fought 
and won the battle of Monaperti; her 


when 


*Extracts from an address delivered at the last annual meeting of the Church Club of New York by 
the distinguished American architect and former president of the National Academy of Design and the 
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notable structures. 


dore Roosevelt, William Howard Taft and 


Among the buildings he and 
Woolworth Building and U. S. Customs House in New York City; 
in Washington; 
the Federal Reserve 
West Virginia and Minnesota; the New York Life Insurance Building in New York, 


his firm have designed are: the 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
Central Public Library in St. Louis 

Minneapolis; the State Capitols in 
and many other 
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Cathedral become the treasure house 
of the decorative arts of Italy at their 
most brilliant epoch. 

It was so in the great period of 
Cathedral building in the Middle 
Ages. 

What a vision of beauty and devo- 
tion is invoked when we think of the 
Cathedrals of the Old World. 

Lineoln, majestically crowning the 
hill above the plains of Central Eng- 
land. Sturdy, splendid Durham on 
its river-bound height. Ely, the vener- 
able, and Peterborough, ‘‘the golden 
borough,’’ both rising grandly out of 
the fens and triumphant over the 
forces of destruction. York, serene 
and stately in its ancient walled city. 
Canterbury, the romantic and superb, 
the seat of ecclesiastical authority. 
Winchester, with its majestic Nave, 
enshrining noble ancient traditions. 
Salisbury and Chichester, each splen- 
did and impressive in purity of style, 
crowned by lofty, graceful spires 
pointing heavenward. These and 
others, the Cathedrals of Old Eng- 
land, the sanctuaries of refuge, and 
the shrines of an ancient faith; these 
rise to the mind’s eye as visions of 
strength and beauty. They are cher- 
ished by the Anglo-Saxon people as 
of their most precious heritage! 

And then the Cathedrals of France. 
What shall we say of them? What 
can we say except to bow in rever- 
ence for their beauty and majesty; 
for the marvelous skill in the art of 
design which they display, and, be- 
cause they are supreme masterpieces 
of that greatest of all of the fine arts, 
the art of architecture. 

Rheims, the symbol of the best that 
is France. The coronation shrine of 
her ancient kings. Amiens, the glori- 
ous. Notre Dame of Paris. Adjec- 
tives exhaust themselves in any at- 
tempt to deseribe its nobly balanced 
dignity and its power. Bourges, with 
its five superb portals and its untran- 
septed Nave. Beauvais, the beautiful, 
the most majestic Choir on earth; the 
most audacious example of the Gothie 
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spirit in architecture—a fragment 
only, but peerless still. Chartres, in 
many respects loveliest of all, sumptu- 
ous in its unrivaled wealth of glass 
and sculpture, yet pure to the point 
of austerity in its early Gothie archi- 
tecture, and rich almost beyond belief 
in its fanciful tracery of its Fifteenth 
Century spire. Rouen, that fabric of 
fantastic lacelike forms of tracery un- 
rivaled, and of towers most glorious 
in their medieval fantasy, with Nave 
of majestic rhythmic simplicity, and 
Choir, sheltering in its aisle the most 
beautiful tombs in France. Coutanees, 
the pure in style. Laon, the pic- 
turesque. And poor wounded Sois- 
sons, than which no finer example of 
pure Thirteenth Century style ex- 
isted prior to the World War 

These, and many others, in France, 
bear witness to the devotion, the saeri- 
fice, the spiritual aspiration of a great 
people through a thousand years of 
time. 

In Italy, St. Peter’s in Rome, great- 
est of all in seale and size, so vast, so 
grand, so splendid that it is the won- 
der of the world. Here Michaelan- 
gelo’s genius shows the power that 
was his, and well was he named for 
St. Michael, the Angel, for his spirit 
and his work soared to heaven above 
the works of all other men. 

Beautiful, fascinating, sumptuous 
San Mareo in Venice, whom none 
knew but to love, none see but to 
praise. The Cathedral of Our Lady 
of the Assumption at Siena, of which 
Charles Eliot Norton wrote, ‘‘The 
proud and prosperous Sienese counted 
no cost too heavy,’’ and again, ‘‘The 
pride of her citizens rising with their 
growing numbers and_ gathered 
wealth, inspired them with zeal to 
adorn the city that she might be no 
less beautiful than strong.’’ 

And, among these, not least, is 
Brunelleschi’s dome rising above St. 
Mary of the Flower in Florence, a 
stupendous masterwork second to none 
in daring, its soaring lines the pride 
of Tuseany! All these and many 
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others attest that symbolism, this 
faith. 

Many as these examples are, they 
are only a few, though I believe the 
greatest, of the structures that rise in 
our minds. They have seemed to be- 
long to a past age but they are ours 
by faith and by  inheritanee—the 
faith that built them is ours! We 
ourselves are Cathedral builders! And 
out of that faith there arises again in 
this complex, material age a new 
spirit to testify to that faith, a new 
impulse to record that testimony in 
enduring physical form. 


Among the Cathedrals I have re- 
ferred to as now being built or re- 
cently completed (and the list is far 
from being complete) are the follow- 
ing which come to mind:*** 

The relatively new Truro Cathedral 
in Cornwall, England, small but still 
adequate in style, can be classed also 
as of our period of Cathedral build- 
ing. 

On our side of the Atlantie (and I 
shall include both Roman Catholie and 
Protestant), the Cathedrals at Hali- 





fax, at Boston, and at Albany; the 





AN ANNOUNCEMENT CONCERNING THE RECEPTION 
OF PILGRIMS 


Because of the financial emergency 
confronting Washington Cathedral at 
the present time, due mainly to the 
inability of certain large subscribers 
to pay their subscriptions and to de- 
lays and decreases in connection with 
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CANON JOHN W. GUMMERE 


the payment of several bequests, the 
Chapter decided, with deep regret, at 
their June meeting to discontinue the 
work of Canon John W. Gummere 
and the pilgrim aides in welcoming 
visitors to Mount Saint Alban. 

During the four years and _ five 
months he had charge of this phase of 
the Cathedral’s ministry, Canon Gum- 
mere enrolled nearly 5,000 new 
members of the National Cathedral 
Association. He greeted, personally, 
several hundred thousand people, in- 
cluding many groups from _ schools, 
parishes and other organizations. He 
and his immediate staff members will 
be missed by friends of Washington 
Cathedral who have been coming to 
Mount Saint Alban periodically to re- 
view progress in the work, under 
their guidance. 

The Reverend Lindsay Duvall and 
three Students from theological semi- 
naries will assist in showing pilgrims 
through the Cathedral during July 
and August. Other arrangements will 
be made in the autumn so that this 
important service may be continued, 
volunteer aides being probably used. 

Hospitality cards should be pre- 
sented to the summer aides, to the 
staff in the Curator’s Office, or at the 
office of the Editor of THe CarneprAL 
AGE. 











new Cathedrals at St. Paul and St. 
Louis; two great Cathedrals now un- 
der construction in Washington; the 
projected Cathedral in Baltimore, and 
others of lesser note in several cities, 
and, finally, not last in date nor least 
in coneeption, size or grandeur, our 
own Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 

It is said that St. John the Divine 
when completed will stand the largest 
Cathedral in the world measured by 
eubic contents, though in area _ sur- 
passed by Seville and St. Peter’s. 
Over all, from east to west, it mea- 
sures 600 feet. St. Peter’s is 710. 
St. Paul’s is 520 feet. So that in 
length it appears that it is second 
only to St. Peter’s, and eighty feet 
longer than St. Paul’s in London.*** 

How happy those who ean join in 
so noble an enterprise. How doubly 
blest the money that lays stone on 
stone towards its completion. 

It is perhaps enough to evoke the 
vision of the past and of the future, 
and I may well leave the detailed de- 
scription of these majestic structures 
to others. Architects may differ as to 
their respective merits. Critics may 
find subjects for their comment. 
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Learned doctors may debate abstruse 
questions of theology and of symbol- 
ism more or less related thereto, but 
all must agree that the great Cathe- 
drals of the world are one in purpose. 
They are the visible evidences that the 
living faith of the people still exists, 
and the acknowledged glory of God is 
a definite fact in our lives. The final, 
dominant, eternal hope, rising above 
all doubt and fear, above all material- 
ism, above all other facts, or theories, 
or fancies of our age. In the last an- 
alysis, the soul of man triumphs by 
faith in the divinity of God, and in 
the eternal life of the spirit made sure 
by Faith! 

It is an inspiring theme, and well 
may we contemplate the building of 
Cathedrals as among the greatest ac- 
tivities of our age, for they keep alive 
our idealism, and they point the way 
to that ‘‘house not made with hands.’’ 

It is well to lay aisde our daily 
cares and anxieties to contemplate 
these things. For it is in the Temple 
of God and not in the Temple of 
Mammon that we find refuge in time 
of danger, and peace in a troubled 
world! 


DESCRIPTION OF ORGAN IN CATHEDRAL CHOIR 


The temporary organ placed in the 
great Choir of Washington Cathedral 
pending the installation of the instru- 
ment ultimately contemplated for the 
edifice is a useful exhibit of what may 
be done by a judicious, though lim- 
ited selection of well voiced stops. 
The reeds are of recent development 
by Ernest Skinner of the Aeolian- 
Skinner Organ Company, in which 
beauty of tone and power are com- 
bined in a remarkable degree. It is 
believed that this is the only existing 
instrument limited te a two manual 
equipment having a Pedal reed of 32’ 
pitch, namely, the Fagotto. This stop, 
while very effective and impressive in 
the full organ, is so subtle in character 
that it can be used with the Swell 
Strings alone. The organ was espe- 
cially designed for accompanying the 


choir. It has an unusually complete 
Diapason foundation for an _ instru- 
ment of its size. 

The Tuba Mirabilis is designed to 
give a final outstanding touch to the 
full organ and is, in spite of its great 
power, devoid of any touch of harsh- 
ness, which characteristic it shares in 
common with orchestral brass instru- 
ments. 

Mr. Priest’s use of the Aeoline and 
Unda Maris in the Cathedral services, 
in his own characteristic way, is quite 
as impressive as the effect of the full 
organ. He reports that many inquiries 
are made regarding the organ and its 
character. 

The organ has the very great advan- 
tage of speaking in a building that has 
not been killed by acoustical treatment 
so common in our present-day churches. 
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FROM THE WARDEN’S STUDY 


Our program for this coming year 
is planned for more intensive emphasis 
than heretofore on the actual tech- 
nique of preaching. 
Dr. John Rathbone 
Oliver is to lead a 
conference on ‘‘ Preach- 
ing in the Middle Ages’’; Canon Er- 
nest C. Earp, of Bryn Mawr, on ‘‘ The 
Making of Sermons’’; Dr. Howard C. 
Robbins, on ‘‘Great Preachers and 
Their Messages,’’ and Dr. Joseph Fort 
Newton on ‘‘ The Teaching and Preach- 
ing of Karl Barth.’’ Besides these 
specialized conferences, each group of 
men who come to us will be given 
more opportunity than in the past to 
preach sermons at the College, before 
their fellows and the staff of the Col- 
lege, for detailed criticism of subject- 
matter, construction, and delivery. 
Time will be set aside for this either 
in the afternoon or evening. The 
experiment was tried out in one or 
two conferences this last spring and 
Proved very satisfactory. The men 
have urged its continuance. This 
whole plan will restore, as we hope, 
more justly the balance between sub- 
ject-matter and technique of preach- 
ing in our conferences. Subject-mat- 
ter will rightly claim the first place. 
The vital thing is to have something 
to say, rather than to be gifted with 
a fatal facility for saying something. 
But the very weightiness and urgency 
of our subject-matter as preachers 
makes it the more imperative that our 


Preaching 
at the 
College 


technique should be studied and per- 
fected. 
* * * * * * 

Perhaps the most hopeful and en- 
couraging feature of our work at the 
College in this last year has been the 
evident and growing 
desire of the clergy to 
be strengthened and 
directed in their in- 
terior life. While this has always 
been in our minds as the chief neces- 
sity for any true ministry to souls, 
and indeed as the only source and 
spring of any Christian preaching that 
is worthy of the name, we have here- 
tofore made it rather a matter of sug- 
gestion than of definite instruction. 
But this year it has definitely moved 
into the lecture room and into con- 
ference discussions. With so promis- 
ing a start we shall emphasize it more 
and more. A life of ordered devotion, 
considered merely theoretically, is apt 
to discourage, by its obvious difficulty, 
if not to repel, by its apparent un- 
productiveness. The modern maxim, 
‘get off your knees and get to work,’’ 
still has for many a lingering appeal. 
But when theory is converted into 
practice and a genuine experiment is 
made, even in one short week at the 
College, almost without exception the 
eyes of the men who come to us are 
opened and they discover that sus- 
tained communion with God, a life of 
prayer, is the most natural of all 
things, made unnatural only by sinful 
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alienation, and, best of all, that to 
pray is to labor, and that labor with- 
out prayer is but waste of time and 
effort. They want more of it and, 
with God’s help, we shall try to give 
it to them. 
* * * * * * 

at the College of 
eentenary of the 
Oxford Movement was a very signifi- 
eant success. One 
wished there had been 
a larger audience, es- 
pecially of the clergy, 
but this would have interfered with 
the informal and very informing dis- 
eussions which followed the reading 
of each paper. Elsewhere in this issue 
of THe CaTHEepDRAL AGE will be found 
an article by Dean Nes, of New Or- 
leans, giving some account of our 
conference at the College, of which he 
was a member. There were three 
‘‘nublie oeeasions’’; two sermons at 
the Cathedral on two successive Sun- 
days: by Dr. Frank Gavin, of the 
General Theological Seminary and by 
the Reverend Julian Hamlin, of the 
Chureh of the Advent in Boston. And 
on the Wednesday evening, Dr. Parkes 
Cadman preached in St. Alban’s Par- 
ish Chureh on the attitude of Pro- 
testantism in general towards the 
ideals and work of the Oxford re- 
formers and their followers. For the 
public, Dr. Cadman’s address was 
perhaps the most significant. The 
‘‘intramural’’ papers were of a high 
order, notably those by Dean Wash- 
burn, Dean Grant, Canon Douglas, 
Dr. MeGregor, Dr. Yerkes, Mr. Cram 
and Professor Moore, of the Western 
Reserve University. It is hoped that 
some of these papers at least will be 
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published in the autumn or next 


spring. 
* * * * * 

It has been in our minds from the 
first that the College should be an 
‘*all-the-year-round’’ institution, pro- 
vided of course that 
a way could be found 
to make its use in the 
summer months really 
worthwhile (from a financial view 
point) and really helpful. The two 
obvious obstacles have been, and still 
are, the proverbial summer heat of 
Washington, and the summer oppor- 
tunities of well-earned jholidays, at 
best all too limited among the vounger 
clergy. Matters were brought to a 
head last year by a request from a 
body of ‘‘Student Pastors’’ that the 
College open its doors to them for one 
summer month, so that under com- 
petent direction they might better 
prepare themselves to meet the special 
problems of their ministry. Such a 
request could not be ignored, though 
there remained persistent doubts as to 
the feasibility and profit of the plan. 
These doubts were dissipated however 
when Canon Douglas offered us the 
tenancy for this July of the very ade- 
quate equipment and salubrious eli- 
mate of ‘‘Evergreen,’’ the well-known 
conference centre in Colorado. All 
details have been successfully worked 
out. Dr. MeGregor will be in general 
charge, in the Warden’s place, who 
is physically estopped by the high 
altitude. There will be four confer- 
ences, each of one week, led by the 
Reverend John Crocker, Professor 
Wilbur Urban, the Reverend LeRoy 
Burroughs, and Dr. MeGregor. About 
forty men will be in residence. 


Summer 
Conferences 
at Evergreen 


CHURCH ARMY INVADES WASHINGTON 


Among latest armies to visit the 
Nation’s Capital is the Church Army. 
They arrived on Monday, May 22nd, 
from various parts of this country and 
Canada, not to petition Congress, but 


to seek Divine aid and inspiration on 
Mount St. Alban. They were the 
guests of the College of Preachers for 
meals, of St. Alban’s Parish for meet- 
ings and of the Cathedral for Saera- 
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ments. For nearly a week they were 
with us holding their Army Confer- 
ence under the leadership of Bishop 
Strider of West Virginia, Bishop 
Lueas from Canada, the Reverend 
Maleolm Taylor of the College of 
Preachers and the Reverend J. A. 
Mitchell of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary. 


Two inspiring publie services were 
held, one outdoors in Franklin Park 
and one in the Cathedral on Ascension 
Day, when Bishop Freeman set apart 
and blessed four Chureh Army men 
as ‘‘Motoring Troubadours’’ for a 
summer crusade in the Provinces of 
Washington and Sewanee. A garden 
party at the beautiful home of L. 
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CHURCH ARMY “TROUBADOURS” SET FORTH WITH CATHEDRAL BLESSING 


From left to right. Cadet Arnold Charnock, Captain F. W. Brownell, Captain C. L. 


Conder, Canon R. L. 


Wolven, the Bishop of Washington, Captain B. Frank Mountford, head of Church Army in America, and 
Captain Franklin Board. 
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MeCormick Goodhart in Langley Park, 
Md., and a luncheon with St. An- 
drew’s Brotherhood were ineluded in 
their schedule. The Mission Sisters 
of the Chureh Army were guests of 
the Daughters of the King. 

The headquarters of the Church 
Army are at 416 Lafayette Street, 
New York City, and its leader is Cap- 
tain B. Frank Mountford, well known 
in the Chureh as an outstanding evan- 
gelist. The training center where 
Episcopal laymen and women are pre- 
pared for their Church Army com- 
mission is in Providence, R I. After 
training and examinations the trainees 
are commissioned by the Presiding 
Bishop under the authority of Gen- 
eral Convention. Most Church Army 
workers are in charge of isolated 
posts in mountain and rural districts. 

A typical example of what they do 
was related by one worker from the 
Catskills. Hearing of an_ isolated 
family in the mountains with eight 
children, he visited them. The drunk- 
en father rebuffed him with threats of 
violence on his first visit. He patient- 
ly waited his time and tried again, 
despite the promised gun-welcome. 
This time he won his way into the 
man’s confidence by his interest in the 
children. The following week, man, 
wife and children walked down to the 
Mission and the C. A. captain now 
holds weekly chureh school in that 


isolated home for those children. One 
C. A. Mission Sister ministers to In- 
dians in South Dakota. This summer 
she will be out on the prairie holding 
vacation Bible schools at points in- 
accessible in winter. 

The Chureh Army is the only or- 
ganization providing trained lay evan- 
gelists for the Church. Its representa- 
tives are to be found in every 
English speaking land as well as In- 
dia, Africa and China. Always it 
works under Episcopal direction, its 
mottoes being ‘‘Go straight for souls’’ 
and ‘‘Conversion, Consecration, 
Churehmanship.’’ 

The National Cathedral was visited 
in 1926 by the Chureh Army Founder, 
Prebendary Wilson Carlile, who 
started this great lay movement in 
1882. <A highly suecessful silk mer- 
ehant in London and Paris, he was 
converted and gave his talents to 
Christ and His Chureh with such 
effect that the development of Church 
Army has been called a modern chap- 
ter of the Acts of the Apostles. Train- 
ing for young men and women as 
evangelists is free, Church Army work 
being made possible by gifts, large 
and small, of co-operating Church 
people. No candidates are being ac- 
cepted at the moment, but as soon as 
sufficient further support is forth- 
coming, training will be resumed. 


©. kn. 


THE OXFORD CENTENARY CONFERENCE 


By the Very Reverend William Hamilton Nes 
Dean of Christ Church Cathedral in New Orleans 


During the week beginning May 
14th there was held at the College of 
Preachers a conference on the Chureh 
Revival which is commonly dated from 
the famous Keble Assize sermon in 


July, 1833. This Revival, variously 
called the Anglican Revival, the Trac- 
tarian Movement, the Catholic Move- 
ment, and, more generally, the Oxford 


Movement, is being celebrated this 
year throughout the Anglican Com- 
munion. In this connection, during this 
centennial year, congresses and con- 
ferences, heading up in the great Con- 
gress in London in July, will be nu- 
merous, and will do mueh to quicken 
Chureh life everywhere in our Com- 
munion, and will also, no doubt, serve 
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strikingly to bring Anglicanism to 
the attention of the world. Of these 
many gatherings, the conference at 
the College of Preachers will have 
been, necessarily, one of the smallest 
in the number of its participants, but 
—as the published volume of its pa- 
pers will certainly show—it will be 
far from the least in importance and 
in the significance of its contribution 
to the life of the Church. 

The list of papers, with subjects and 
authors, is appended to this article.* 
It will be seen that the subjects were 
chosen to bring out the more impor- 
tant aspects of the Movement, and 
that the authors, both priests and lay- 
men, were among the most distin- 
guished members of the American 
Church. A detailed synopsis of the 
papers is impossible here. But this 
will be no misfortune since they are 
to be published and can be—and cer- 
tainly should be—read by all who 
have any real interest in the Church. 

However, while we must pass most 
of these papers over with brief com- 
ment, it would be impossible not to 
make special allusion to the address 
of the Reverend Dr. S. Parkes Cad- 
man. He is one of the most notable 
and widely known spokesmen for 
American Protestantism, himself not 
a member of our Communion, and 
(as might seem a pardonable assump- 
tion)—less likely to be attracted to 
that phase of Anglicanism represented 
by the Oxford Movement than to any 
other. Moreover, American Protestan- 
tism might well feel justified in not 
sympathizing with the Oxford Move- 
ment because the Movement quite defi- 
nitely directed the Anglican Church 
away from what seems typical in Pro- 
testantism, towards distinctly Catholic 
interests and ideals. When one con- 
siders all this, it is, if not surprising, 
at least both humbling and deeply 
gratifying, to have heard from Dr. 
Cadman an address which fell little 
short of being a positive eulogy of the 
Movement as a whole. 


*Please turn to page 42. 


As a matter of fact, with true in- 
sight, Dr. Cadman fastened upon the 
three most significant spiritual values 
of the Movement, not only for An. 
glicanism, but for the Christian world 
in general. They are: (1) the integ- 
rity and ideological coherence of the 
historic Christian religion from the 
first days to our own; (2) the indis- 
pensable place of worship as the pri- 
mary expression of religion and the 
necessity of its external vehicles in art 
and architecture; and (3) the right- 
ful independence of the Church from 
State or political control and the need 
of its complete liberation from ex- 
ploitation for any secular interests 
whatsoever. It was this last which 
apparently meant most to Dr. Cad- 
man; and, as a matter of fact, it was 
this which came to be the focus of the 
real thought and subsequent discus- 
sions of the conference. 


A certain classification can be made 
of the papers that were read. The 
theological and institutional recoveries 
accomplished by the Oxford Reforma- 
tion were indicated by such papers 
as those of Professor Moore, Dr. Grant 
(who showed effectively how the school 
of Lux Mundi suceessfully rescued the 
Anglican Chureh from an obolescent 
fundamentalism and established the 
most characteristic Anglican theology 
upon a sane basis of historical criti- 
eism both of the Bible and the devel- 
opment of the Chureh) ; Fr. Hughson 
(who indicated the importance of the 
revival of the Religious or Monastic 
Life) and Dr. Lewis. That the theol- 
ogy of the Oxford Movement is, in 
point of fact, the dominating theology 
of the Anglican Church has come to 
be increasingly recognized, even by 
those who deplore the fact. That this 
theology had its impetus, and took its 
color, not from an alien communion, 
such as Rome, but from the early 
Fathers of the undivided Chureh, and 
from the great seventeenth-century 
English divines, is sufficiently plain. 
The papers, clearly recognizing this, 
were free from any note of a querul- 
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ous defensive. They reflected the 
vigour and the unabashed spiritual in- 
tegrity which the literature of the 
Movement, all through the century 
of its life and growth, has consistently 
shown. 

The same note of legitimate achieve- 
ment pervaded the excellent papers 
on the artistic interests and influences 
of the Movement; by Canon Douglas 
on Church Music; Dr. Mockridge on 
Liturgical Development; and Dr. Cram 
on Symbolism. One could see that 
eandles and chasubles did not pro- 
foundly interest the conference, not 
because its members regarded them 
indifferently, but because the battle 
over ceremonial is done. But the con- 
ference was deeply interested in the 
ministry of beauty, and already, in 
the discussion of these papers, there 
was apparent the specifically social 
(or, if you please, sociological) inter- 
est which came more and more to the 
front. 

The suggestion of all this had be- 
gun with Dr. Gavin’s sermon and Dr. 
Washburn’s paper at the beginning 
of the conference. It came out again 
and again, as a sort of leading and 
growing theme, as for example, in 
Fr. William’s paper on the Devotional 
Life and the ensuing discussions. It 
was made more than ever clear by Dr. 
MacGregor’s paper on Social Theory. 

How shall I describe or define it? 
Perhaps Fr. Hamlin epitomized it 
best—this leading question, this in- 
sistent query, which the members of 
the conference felt pressing on their 
own souls as they listened and joined 
in debate. Our social system, he said, 
lacks not only the Christian idea, but 
any adequate ideology to give it au- 
thority or sanction. Communism, on 
its part, has something like a sys- 
tematic basis, albeit that basis is an 
atheism. It has a philosophy. Its ery 
is for peace, bread, land—the basic 
human needs. Yet it builds its search 
for these upon a determinism that has 
no place for God and no place for any 


spiritual value for the individual ex- 
cept the highly abstract interest of 
serving the ends of the communistic 
state. Now all that is needed for a 
completely sound humane sociology, is 
involved in the great central Christian 
truths. The Church cannot begin to 
celebrate its Eucharist without this 
very thing called bread; bread that 
men eat. How ean we show this uni- 
versal social gospel to the world? 
How shall we bring the truth of it 
into actual effective contact with the 
life that men actually live and must 
live on earth, not only individually 
but in the multiple relationships of 
persons with persons. 

That was it! That was what caught 
and held the thought of the whole 
conference. The need for a Christian 
sociology. Now, when human society 
is moving with accelerated motion to 
something other than what has been 
the established order (whether that 
goal be an incoming age of restora- 
tion, or another Dark Age), there 
stands before the Church this terrible 
alternative: to provide a persuading 
and controlling philosophy and moral 
easuistry which shall be the rallying- 
point of all constructive aspiration, 
and so go forth to mould a new civil 
ization; or to be left to one side, with 
its gospel, as it were, bottled up in an 
ecclesiasticism entirely unrelated to 
an actual order of human society, and 
with those truths, which it profoundly 
believes to hold the key to all human 
problems, remaining as the opinions 
only of individuals, wholly ineffective 
in controlling the life either of the 
home or of the market-place. 

The clergy present were evidently 
deeply stirred; and if the conference 
did no more than bring this to the 
surface, it would have been of in- 
estimable value. That ethies will not 
save the world; that an inoperative 
individual mysticism will not save the 
world, we all felt to be clear. But 
that the Church, as the teacher of 
humanity and the home and school of 
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persons intensely alive towards God 
and nourished with His life-giving 
sacraments, can save the world, we 
know now as we never knew before, 
with an interior certainty, unarguable 
and luminous. What we were search- 
ing for was the knowledge how to tell 
the world all this and to tell it truly 
and courageously. The conference 
helped us, surely, to face the question 
and to prepare for the coming of the 
answer. 


But the coming of the answer and 
the power to proclaim it is in the 
breath of the Holy Spirit Who, be- 
yond all doubt, has used and con- 
tinues to use that Movement which 
we celebrate this year, as He will use 
the many joyful occasions of its cen- 
tennial celebration. And we knew, too, 
that while we rejoice to see the breath 


of God bring flesh again to clothe the 
dry bones of the Anglican Chureh, 
upon which the first fathers of the 
Revival looked both here and in Eng- 
land a hundred years ago, God is 
using the whole dispersion of Chris- 
tian people everywhere in equal, per- 
haps surpassing ways. The gaze of 
our Conference was inevitably upon 
the past, but only that we might see 
the works of the Lord and recognize 
the rock whence we were hewn. But 
it is into the future, with its mighty 
need and its unsurpassed opportunity, 
that we look, with reverent fear and 
the knowledge of our own impotence, 
but yet with joyful hope as we say, 
with Dean Church, ‘‘ Lord, show Thy 
servants Thy work, and their children 
Thy Glory.’’ 


SPEAKERS AND THEIR THEMES 


Among those who presented papers 
and their subjects during the Oxford 
Centenary Conference were the fol- 
lowing: 

The Reverend Professor Gavin 
(sermon in Washington Cathedral) 
on ‘‘What Was the Oxford Move- 
ment?’’; the Reverend Fr. S. C. 
Hughson, O. H. C., on ‘‘The Oxford 
Movement and Community Life’’; 
the Very Reverend Dr. Henry Wash- 
burn, on ‘‘The Oxford Movement and 
the Recovery of Spiritual Values’’; 
the Reverend Winfred Douglas, on 
‘“‘The Oxford Movement and Church 
Music’’; the Reverend Dr. John 
Mockridge, on ‘‘The Oxford Move- 
ment and Liturgical Development’’; 
Dr. Ralph Adams Cram, on ‘‘The Ox- 
ford Movement and Christian Wor- 
ship: Symbolism’’; the Very Rever- 
end Dr. Frederick C. Grant, on ‘‘The 
Oxford Movement and the Bible’’; 
the Reverend Edward R. Hardy, on 
“‘The Earlier Movement in Amer- 
ica’’; the Reverend Dr. S. Parkes 


Cadman (sermon in St. Alban’s 
Church), on ‘‘The Oxford Movement 
and Protestantism’’; the Reverend 
Fr. Granville Williams, S. S. J. E., 
on ‘‘The Oxford Movement and Devo- 
tional Life’’; the Very Reverend E. N. 
M. Nutter, on ‘‘The Oxford Move- 
ment and the Prophetic Ministry’’; 
the Reverend Dr. Leicester C. Lewis, 
on ‘‘The Oxford Movement and the 
Ministry of Grace’’; the Reverend 
John A. Richardson, on ‘‘The Oxford 
Movement: From Pusey to Gore’’; 
the Reverend Dr. D. A. MeGregor, on 
‘“‘The Oxford Movement and Social 
Theory’’; the Honorable Clinton Rog- 
ers Woodruff, on ‘‘The Oxford Move- 
ment and Social Practice’’; the Rev- 
erend Dr. R. K. Yerkes, on ‘‘The Ox- 
ford Movement and Liberalism’’; Pro- 
fessor Jared S. Moore, on ‘‘The Ox- 
ford Movement and the Sacramental 
Principle,’’ and the Reverend Julian 
Hamlin (final sermon in Washington 
Cathedral), on ‘‘The Future of the 
Oxford Movement.’’ 
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THE CHRISTIAN WAY OF LIFE 


During the week of May 2nd at the 
College of Preachers, it was my rare 
privilege, along with twenty other of 
my brethren, to be led to the summit 
of the ‘‘Mount of Vision’’ by the Rev- 
erend Dr. George L. Richardson and 
the Reverend Malcolm §S. Taylor, ‘‘to 
behold the fair beauty of the Lord,’’ 
and to learn of Him ‘‘the Christian 
way of life.’’ This was not simply 
‘another conference,’’ a time of much 
talking and little thinking. It was 
something different. We were brought 
face to face with the very serious 
problem of living the Christian life 
in a world where temptation is real 
and difficulties are great. We were 
led to see the distinctive qualities of 
Christian character. Every minute of 


the conference was crammed full of 
practical help for the meeting of the 
moral problems of life in the power 
It was a time of 
invigora- 


which God supplies. 
spiritual refreshment 
tion. 

Out of a wealth of Christian ex- 
perience, seasoned by years of testing, 
and from an intimate and real fellow- 
ship with Christ, Dr. Richardson, in 
lecture and discussion alike, led us to 
the well-springs of Christian person- 
ality and character. His lectures on 
Personality, Freedom, Temptation, 
and the Christian virtues opened new 
vistas to us. 

In the Christian view, personality 
is a corporate achievement. God is a 
social Being; it is in union with Him 
and our fellows that personality is 
developed. Self-expression, interfu- 
sion of power with restraint, unity in 
variety—the marks of personality— 
are each destroyed by sin. Our great 
need is salvation, health of soul. 

Freedom is the power to fulfill the 
possibilities of our being. It does not 
mean that we can not do what we 
want to do, it means becoming what 
we are meant to be. Authority is 
consistent with freedom if it is ethical, 
personal and rational. ‘‘Temptation,’’ 


and 


involving choice, is always an oppor- 
tunity to rise, to do better. It is 
jtod’s way of giving us a chance to 
progress spiritually and morally. 

The Christian virtues in general 
were touched upon, but especially 
these three—faith, hope, and _ love. 
Faith comes from God; it is the seed 
from which character grows. As we 
live by it, it grows and enlarges the 
possibilities of our lives. Hope gives 
stability to character because it 
reaches out into eternal things and 
gives horizon to life. Love is the 
greatest and most abiding of all vir- 
tues. Love is the divine energy at 
the heart of the world. The sacra- 
ments are acts of love, God blessing us 
and giving us the best that He has. 

Questions based upon the lectures 
and assigned to the groups for con- 
sideration, created lively discussion in 
full conference. Temptation, confes- 
sion, penance, casuistry, birth control, 
marriage and divoree, were some of 
the practical topics, and certainly they 
are heavily loaded with dynamite. 
But in a fellowship such as was ours 
there could be no controversy. Under 
the loving and fatherly guidance of 
Dr. Richardson, personal prejudices 
melted away and we all were filled 
with only one thought—Christ and 
the attainment of His way of life. 

From one discussion came the sug- 
gestion to the Warden, that the Col- 
lege of Preachers initiate the effort to 
develop an Anglican system of casuis- 
try. It was the unanimous opinion 
that a real need exists in the church 
today for such a system; that it should 
not be a set of rigid rules, but rather 
general fundamental principles to 
guide the priest in dealing with indi- 
vidual souls. 

Mr. Taylor presided over our des- 
tinies during the last two days. His 
lectures on the prayer life and schools 
of prayer, and his instruction in mak- 
ing meditations were most practical 
and helpful. These journeys into new 
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fields of spiritual exercise will long be 
remembered. One period was devoted 
to the practical exercise of writing 
outlines of meditations upon assigned 
passages of scripture. It was a gen- 
eral regret that more time could not 
have been devoted to this all-impor- 
tant subject, and one so necessary in 
the life of a priest. Our lives are 
richer because of the time spent with 
Mr. Taylor. 

At the beginning of the conference, 
we were told that a ‘‘new experi- 
ment’’ was to be tried on us, but 
at the conclusion we preferred to eall 
it a ‘“‘new deal,’’ because of its real 
and abiding help. Each one was re- 
quired to preach once, before Dr. 
Richardson, Mrs. Rudd, Mr. Taylor, 
and members of the conference as 
erities. After the preachment the ser- 
mon was criticised as to its content, 
treatment of subject, style and prog- 
ress, and suggestions made. It was 
an ordeal to go through, but well- 
worth every bit of the strain. One 
eannot think of anything of greater 
practical help. It was strongly urged 
that the ‘‘experiment’’ be continued 
and used to the greatest possible ex- 
tent. The criticisms and suggestions, 
so kindly and thoughtfully given, will 


“FROM DUST 


The conference at the College of 
Preachers from June 5th to 10th, was 
in every way suecessful. Ties were 
renewed; men of various points of 
view and experience were brought 
together in a common purpose. The 
advantages of helpful contacts and 
discussions were enriched by the fine 
eongeniality which prevailed among 
the members. 

The Reverend William H. Dunphy, 
Professor of Dogmaties at Nashotah 
House, gave a series of most sugges- 
tive and inspiring talks on man’s 
ascent ‘‘from dust to divinity.’’ Draw- 
ing upon the rich sources of Biblical 
lore, patristic theology, scientific dis- 


not be forgotten; they remain a con- 
stant help in the weekly preparation 
of sermons. 


So much more could be said about 
the conference, its spirit and fellow- 
ship, but space will not permit. The 
beautiful chapel with its services, and 
the morning meditations—these were 
hours of vivid impression. And there 
was Mrs. Rudd’s practical help im 
reading the services and preaching. 
It was a week of rich and abiding 
experience, practical and helpful in 
every respect. 

In everything was felt the com- 
manding influence of the Warden, 
a Father in God to us all. His per- 
sonality, with his understanding of 
life and spiritual insight, was a bene- 
diction. 

As we left the conference, we felt 
that we were descending from the 
‘*Mount of Vision,’’ inspired and in- 
vigorated, with renewed purpose to 
live closer to Christ and to share His 
life daily with our people. The Col- 
lege of Preachers is rendering an in- 
valuable service to the Church. For- 
tunate ‘is the man who is privileged 
to attend one of its conferences. 


S. W. W. 


TO DIVINITY” 


covery, philosophic reasoning, and 
oriental religion, the leader outlined 
man’s aspiring progress towards the 
image of his Maker. ‘‘Is man con- 
ceived in the image of God, or in the 
image of society, or in the image of 
the beast?’’ With this query, Father 
Dunphy began his discussions in the 
eourse of which he showed that man, 
not naturally perfect, must rise on 
stepping-stones to higher things. ‘‘ Man 
needs a radical change,’’ said the 
leader; ‘‘he needs not a reformer but 
a saviour.”’ 

The members of the conference 
were divided into three discussion 
groups; and questions were assigned 
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to each group for special treatment. 
Many illuminating and _ suggestive 
lines of thought were brought out in 
this way, and presented to the confer- 
ence as a whole. 

The Reverend Royden K. Yerkes, 
of Philadelphia, led the meditations 
in the chapel each morning. ‘‘ Humil- 
ity,’’ said Dr. Yerkes, ‘‘is a just ap- 
preciation of one’s abilities, coupled 
with a deep devotion of the same to 
the object of one’s love. Humility is 
a strong quality. It is impossible 
without the combination of strength 
and gentleness. Strength without gen- 
tleness passes into brutality; gentle- 
ness without strength passes into sen- 
timentalitv. In God, humility and 
majesty are combined.’’ 

A splendid spiritual influence at 
the conference was found in the Rev- 
erend Maleolm §S. Taylor, who gave 
helpful suggestions to the men re- 
garding the development of a deeper 
religious sense in the lives of their 
parishioners, and conducted the daily 
intercessions. 

While Bishop Rhinelander’s ab- 
sence was the cause of much regret, 
the members found in Chaplain 
George B. Kinkead a sympathetic 
friend and a capable guide. All those 
who attended the College carry with 
them grateful memories, a wider out- 
look, a more real appreciation of the 
Sincerity and value of each type of 
ehurchmanship, and renewed inspira- 
tion for their active duties. 


“THE HOLY SPIRIT IN. THE CHURCH” 
Theme of Conference from May 29 to June 3, un- 
der the Reverend Charles Townsend, Jr. 


eae a 


MEMORIAL IN CATHEDRAL 
FOR GENERAL BARNETT 


In order to evidence appreciation 
of ‘‘the inestimable services rendered 
to his country, to the Naval service, 
and, to the Marine Corps’’ by the late 
Major General George Barnett, who 
was Commandant of the United States 
Marines during the World War, a 
committee has been formed to arrange 
for placing a memorial to him in 
Washington Cathedral. The Bishop of 
Washington has notified the Barnett 
Memorial Fund Committee that space 
will be set aside for a bronze tablet 
in the Cathedral Crypts. 

Lieutenant Colonel Charles R. San- 
derson, U.S.M.C., seeretary and treas- 
urer of the committee, writes that an 
opportunity to participate in this trib- 
ute is being offered to the past and 
present personnel of the Marine Corps. 
At the present time, no sum greater 
than two dollars is expected from any 
individual. Remittances should be 
sent to Colonel Sanderson at the 
Headquarters of the U. S. Marine 
Corps, Navy Building, Washington, 
D. C. Commanding officers of posts 
and stations have been asked to desig- 
nate an officer of their command to 
receive subseriptions and to assist 
otherwise in the forwarding of this 
purpose. 

‘General Barnett was unusually 
gifted,’’ says the cireular aecompany- 
ing the announcement of the plan for 
the memorial in the Cathedral. ‘‘Na- 
ture made him first a gentleman, con- 
siderate, kindly, unselfish and thought- 
ful of others. His service life was one 
in training for the fulfillment of his 
ultimate task in a position of the 
highest responsibility. *** The Marine 
Corps was General Barnett’s first love 
—it meant all to him. His loyalty to 
the Corps brought back to him from 
every member the full measure of 
loyaltv. The Marine Corps trusted 
him and believed in him because he 
first believed in and trusted it. *** As 
World War Commandant of the 
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Marine Corps, General Barnett was 
directly responsible for creating the 
conditions that gave to his Corps the 
opportunity for glorious achievements 
on the soil of France. His conduct 
there at once made the American 
Marine known the world over.’’ 

As a member of the National Com- 
mittee for Washington Cathedral, 


General Barnett took keen interest in 
the work which has gone forward on 
Mount Saint Alban in recent years. 
Mrs. Barnett, also a faithful friend 
of the Cathedral enterprise, is now 
Virginia Chairman for the National 
Women’s Committee, of which Mrs. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt has recently 
become Honorary Chairman. 


News Bulletin on the National Women’s 
Committee 


NROUTE from New York to 

Seattle, where she plans to 

spend July and August with 
her parents, Miss Margaret Prosser, 
Seeretary of the National Women’s 
Committee for Washington Cathedral, 
stopped at a number of cities to con- 
fer with regional and state chairmen 
of that organization. 

At Battle Creek, she was entertained 
by Mrs. Burritt Hamilton, chairman 
for the Diocese of Western Michigan, 
with whom she discussed plans for 
furthering the work. Mrs. William 
A. Simms, who has recently become 
secretary and treasurer of the West- 
ern Michigan Committee, was hostess 
at dinner for Miss Prosser and several 
other guests. Following her stay in 
Battle Creek, Miss Prosser was the 
house guest of Mrs. Russell Langdon, 
vice chairman for Michigan, at the 
latter’s home at Camp Custer. 

From Michigan, she went to Chicago 
to confer with Mrs. Frank P. Hixon, 
co-chairman for Illinois, on plans for 
the work in that state. Mrs. Hixon 
graciously arranged a luncheon at 
which Miss Prosser spoke informally 
on the aims of the committee and dis- 
eussed plans for raising the quota for 
Illinois. 

Mrs. William C. Quarles, chairman 
for Wisconsin, conferred with Miss 
Prosser in reference to an effort in 


that state in the autumn. Mrs. Ben- 
jamin F. P. Ivins, wife of the Bishop 
Coadjutor of Milwaukee, was present 
to offer helpful suggestions for carry- 
ing forward the enterprise. 

Mrs. Arthur H. Doig, vice-chairman 
for St. Louis, presented Miss Prosser 
to Mrs. Frederick R. Von Windegger, 
chairman of the local committee. With 
Mrs. Von Windegger, and later at a 
dinner arranged by Mrs. Harvey 
Mudd, Miss Prosser discussed the gen- 
eral situation and plans for a _ loeal 
effort in behalf of Washington Cathe- 
dral. 

In Denver, where she stopped for 
conferences with Mrs. John Dickinson 
Sherman and Mrs. Herbert Cobb Steb- 
bins, Miss Prosser spoke at two meet- 
ings arranged by Mrs. Stebbins, and 
made a number of calls upon indi- 
viduals. 

Although reports have not yet been 
received concerning her activities on 
the Pacific Coast, it is understood that 
Mrs. Herbert Hoover, formerly Hon- 
orary Chairman of the National Wom- 
en’s Committee, is planning a meeting 
at her lovely home in Palo Alto, at 
which Miss Prosser will speak and 
show the colored slides of the Cathe- 
dral. Mrs. Norman B. Livermore of 
Ross, regional chairman for the Pacific 
States, is also arranging a gathering 
in San Francisco. 





In Memoriam 
CAPTAIN THOMAS SMITH ARNOLD 


BEAUTIFUL ambon, or lec- 
A tern, massive in its Norman de- 

sign and conforming to the ar- 
chitecture with which it is associated, 
has been placed in the Chapel of St. 
Joseph of Arimathea in Washington 
Cathedral by Mrs. Gershom W. Clark 
of Oswego, New York, as a memorial 
to her father, Captain Thomas Smith 
Arnold. As solid in construction as 
the Chapel itself, and representative of 
the ancient ambons used in remote 
times, this latest memorial gift was 
set in place a few weeks ago.* 

In accordance with Mrs. Clark’s 
wish that the voluntary giving of her 
father’s life for his country might be 
expressed in this memorial, the in- 
scription reads as follows: 


‘In blessed memory of Captain 


Thomas Smith Arnold, 1831-1863 
Mortally wounded at Salem Church, 
Virginia, 


Battle of Chancellorsville 
Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for 
his friends’’ 


The latter portion of the inscription 
is the same as the words carved in the 


*For illustration please turn to the inside front 
cover of this issue of THE CATHEDRAL AGP. 


bia University. 


to the public again in the autumn. 


Great Council of Washington Cathedral. 


in France. 


| 


if 


As the only illustrated magazine in the world devoted exclusively to general 
Cathedral interests, THE CATHEDRAL AGE was established in 1925 under the direction 
of Carl W. Ackerman, now Dean of Journalism at Columbia and a member of the 
The present editor of the magazine attended 
the Pulitzer School of Journalism from 1912 to 1915, taking the degree of Bachelor 
of Literature in Journalism in 1919, after his return from service with the A. E. F. 


floor of Westminster Abbey to mark 
the resting place of Great Britain’s 
‘*Unknown Soldier.”’ 

Mrs. Clark has been a Sustaining 
Member of the National Cathedral 
Association since 1925, and has made 
several pilgrimages to Washington 
Cathedral with her husband. In cor- 
responding with the Bishop of Wash- 
ington about the memorial lectern, she 
wrote: ‘‘I have been reading over the 
article ‘Firm Are These Foundations’ 
in the Michaelmas, 1930, number of 
THe CATHEDRAL Age. I feel my fath- 
er’s life was one unit in the founda- 
tion, or rather preservation of our 
Union ;*** nothing more perfect as a 
memorial to him could be thought of 
than the place for the reading of the 
promise of immortality.’’ 

She adds further that Captain 
Arnold visited Washington in August, 
1862, when his regiment, the 122nd 
Infantry of New York Volunteers, was 
reviewed by President Lincoln. 

Bishop Freeman has suggested to 
Mr. and Mrs. Clark that a brief serv- 
ice of dedication of the memorial am- 
bon be held later in the year at some 
time when it will be convenient for 
them to make another pilgrimage to 
the Cathedral. 


ti) no 


“THE CATHEDRAL AGE” 
TION OF FINE PRINTING 


Several copies of THe OCarHepRAL Aas and other publications of the National 
Cathedral Association were included in an exhibition of fine printing representing 
books, magazines, brochures and advertising that has been printed, published or pre- 
pared under the direction of Alumni of the Pulitzer School of Journalism of Colum- 
The exhibition was held from June Ist to June 10th in the Talcott 
Williams Exhibition Room in the Journalism Building, and will probably be open 


INCLUDED IN EXHIBI- 
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A festival for the juvenile choirs of New 
Orleans was held in Christ Church Cathedral 
on May 28th, under the direction of Profes- 
sor William C. Webb, F. R. C. O. About 
one hundred children from parishes in the 
city participated, and the Reverend C. L. 
Monroe delivered the sermon. 


* * * 


Under the leadership of the rector of 
Middleburg, the Ministerial Association of 
Loudoun County, Virginia, visited the Ca- 
thedral during May. A number of them 
were accompanied by their wives and a 
pilgrimage of unusual interest was accom- 
plished. 


” * * 

For the fourth successive year, the Church 
of the Messiah in Baltimore, sent its con- 
firmation class to Washington Cathedral on 
pilgrimage during May. On this occasion 
the fifty-two members of the class were 
augmented by twenty-five others from the 
parish. 








AT EASTER WORSHIP 


Leading large congregation in Washington 
Cathedral. 


THE PRESIDENT 


One or more of the parishes and missions 
of the Diocese of Connecticut are remem- 
bered with special intercessions in the daily 
services at Christ Church Cathedral in Hart- 
ford. 

+ * * 

During Holy Week and on Easter Monday 
when many visitors were in the National 
Capital, sixty new members of the National 
Cathedral Association were enrolled on 
Mount Saint Alban from the following 
communities: 

Waban and Dorchester, Mass.; Belvidere, 
N. J.; Richmond, Va.; Arlington, N. J.; 
Okemah, Oklahoma; Little Rock, Ark.; East 
Walpole, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Drexel 
Hill, Pa.; Galveston, Texas; Brookline, 
Mass.; Plainfield, N. J.; Morristown, Tenn.; 
Riverside, Conn.; Milwaukee, Rochester, Chi- 
eago, Yonkers, Boston, Denver, Ford City, 
Penna.; Beacon, N. Y.; Gloversville, N. Y.; 
Burlingame, Cal.; Stamford, Conn.; Park 
Ridge, Dll.; Mount Airy, Penna.; Ridge- 
wood, N. J.; Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Beverly, Mass.; Fort Erie, On- 
tario; Hollidaysburg, Pa.; Binghamton, N. 
Y.; Bel Air, Md.; Sayre, (Penna., and New- 
fane, N. Y. 

* . - 

Canon R. H. Malden, vicar of Headingley, 
will be installed as Dean of Wells on Au- 
gust 9th. 


* * * 

Two new lamps designed by Sir Edwin 
Lutyens and presented to St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, London, by the Royal Academy, were 
unveiled recently by Canon S. A. Alexander. 


W. Reid Dick assisted in the seulpture. 
* * * 


When Miss Jelly D’Aranyi offered to give 
violin recitals in English Cathedrals in aid 
of funds to help the unemployed, the Deans 
and Chapters of the following agreed to co- 
operate in the venture: York Minster, Dur- 
ham, Lincoln, Winchester, Salisbury, Chiches- 
ter and Gloucester Cathedrals—also Hexham 
Abbey. 

* * > 

The July issue of ‘‘The Cathedral Quar- 
terly,’’ published by the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul in Boston, includes, in addition 
to the usual editorial by Dean Sturges, the 
following articles: ‘‘How a Prosperous, Un- 
scrupulous Man Became a Great Man,’’ by 
Bishop Lawrence; ‘‘ Mastering the Inevit- 
ables,’’ a sermon by the Reverend Dr. Ralph 
W. Sockman, minister of the Madison Ave- 
nue Methodist Episcopal Church in New 
York; and other sermons by the Reverend 
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Dr. Arthur C. Lichtenberger, who will be- 
eome rector of St. Paul’s Church in Brook- 
line this autumn and the Reverend Dr. 
Frank A. Nelson, rector of Christ Church in 


Cincinnati. 
* * * 


The class which graduated recently from 
the William Penn High School for Girls in 
Philadelphia, was the thirteenth class of 
that school to visit Mount Saint Alban in as 
many years. It is believed that this record 
for lengths of friendly interest is not sur- 
passed by any other public school. 


+ * * 


Fire of unknown origin in St. John’s 
Cathedral, Denver, Colorado, recently de- 
stroyed the sacristy, injured the organ, and 
caused damages estimated at $10,000.00. The 
loss was covered fully by insurance, 

* * * 


Speaking at Rockefeller Center in New 
York City recently, M. Edouard Herriot, for- 
mer Prime Minister of France, quoted the fol- 
lowing words from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
as he gave a large sum of money to France 
for the restoration work on Rheims Cathe- 
dral: ‘‘Use it in the unseen parts of the 
work, You will find enough people who will 
ask you to use their money for what is ap- 


parent.’? 
7 * * 


Following the custom established by the 
National Women’s Committee of Maryland, 
the Delaware Committee arranged a pil- 
grimage for fifty members of the Women’s 
League of Saint John’s Church in Wilming- 
ton. This also included a trip to Arlington 
and to interesting points in Washington. 

* ” * 


Of the forty boys attending the Cathedral 
Choir School at the Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine in New York next autumn, eleven 
will be sons of the clergy. An interesting 
illustrated article on this school, written by 
the Reverend W. D. F. Hughes, precentor 
at New York Cathedral, appeared in a recent 
issue of ‘‘The Witness.’’ 


* 7 * 

Francis B. Sayre, Jr., grandson of Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson, was enrolled recently 
in the National Cathedral Association. He 
plans to enter Williams College this autumn. 

* * * 


The 28th session of the Albany Cathedral 
Summer School, from June 26th to 30th, was 
combined with the Provincial Conference on 
Rural Work, meeting at St. Agnes School 
in the Capital of New York State. 


. * * 


The Reverend Anson Phelps Stokes, Jr., 
whose father is Canon in Residence at 
Washington Cathedral for July, has been 
elected associate rector of St. Mark’s Church 
in Shreveport, Louisiana. He is helping the 
rector, the Reverend Dr. James M. Owens, 


serve the Church throughout an area 
the size of the state of Connecticut. 


* . * 


twice 


The first annual choir festival for the 
massed choirs of the District of Spokane 
was held in the Cathedral of St. John the 
Evangelist on the night of Ascension Day, 
under the direction of Anthony R. Plastino, 
Cathedral Choir Director, who was formerly 
Dean of the School of Music at Gonzaga 
University. 

* + * 

Nearly five hundred choristers from four- 
teen churches of New York participated in 
a Diocesan Choir Festival held in the Cathe- 
dral of St. John the Divine on May 17th. 
A congregation of two thousand people assem- 
bled to hear the largest choir that has ever 
sung in that Cathedral. Among the num- 
bers rendered were the Bach anthem, ‘‘ Jesus, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring,’’ and the Cesar 
Franck setting of Psalm 150. 

* * . 


A window in memory of Henry Wynd 
Young, who had devoted his life to the 
stained glass art, was dedicated in the 
Chapel of St. James in the Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine recently. ‘‘His early death 
was a great loss to his art’’, said the Very 
Reverend Dr. Milo H. Gates, Dean of the 
Cathedral. ‘‘To his influence and his work 
we owe much for the revival of what might 
almost have been ealled the lost art of medi- 
eval glass makers.’’ 








MANY FAILED TO GAIN ADMITTANCE TO 


WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FOR EASTER 
SERVICE. 
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WHAT A CATHEDRAL MAY BE AND DO | 


‘¢There is a need in our American Church life for a Cathedral church,’’ was the 
statement of the Very Reverend Philemon W. Sturges, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, Boston, expressed in a sermon preached at St. Paul’s Cathedral, Buffalo. ‘‘I 
am more and more convinced that at the centre of a great city a Cathedral has an 
office to perform that is distinct and immediate to the life of the whole Church and 
an opportunity that is bound to become greater and greater under the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of our American city life. * * * * 

‘“When we say the word ‘Cathedral’ there comes in our minds almost irresistibly 
the picture of an enormous and overpowering Ohurch building. Our first thought 
about having a Cathedral is to try to copy the ideas and the structures of the thir- 
teenth century. There are places where a great structure in and by itself fits a need. 
Rising high on Morningside Heights above the tides of life in New York, dominating 
the Capital of the Nation from Mount Saint Alban, we may need overpowering size to 
make clear and to symbolize what we mean by the Church for the life of the metropolis. 
But the real office of a Cathedral in most places is not primarily a matter of stones 
and mortar. It is the question of a specific need of the life of an American diocese in 
this twentieth century. * * * * 


‘*T remember asking Dr. Howard Robbins one day after a service in the Cathe- 
dral in New York, who the men and women in the Cathedral congregation were. ‘I 
don’t know’, he said, ‘and they don’t want me to know.’ In avery large city there 
are multitudes of people who like to slip into a church and slip out, who do not want 
to be written down on any parish register or identified. * * * * 

‘<Tt seems to me that a Cathedral church * * * has a unique calling to just such 
people. To have a church whose doors are open to everybody and willing to take the 
risk of not trying to pin them down to anything—this seems to me to be an experi- 
ment supremely worth trying in days when we take it for granted that men and 
women should be buttonholed, organized, catalogued, regimented and registered whether 
for their own good as we conceive it or for the general welfare. And over the door 
of a Cathedral I would like to see the daring words of Jesus:—‘He that hath ears 


to hear let him hear.’ That is to say, if they understand it is well, if not, He will try 
again.’’ ** * * 
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Friends of Wells Cathedral in England  tiquarian studies in which he took such 


have learned with deep regret of the recent 
death of the Reverend Dr. Armitage Robin- 
son, who resigned the Deanery of Wells last 
March and had also served as Dean of 
Westminster. In the restful atmosphere of 
the Deanery of Wells, he pursued the an- 





EDOUARD HERRIOT VISITS CATHEDRAL 


To place wreath on President Wilson’s Tomb in 
the Bethlehem Chapel. 


keen delight. 
* * * 

A memorial to the late Dr. Charles Ryle, 
First Bishop of Liverpool, in the form of a 
recumbent effigy, was unveiled in Liverpool 
Cathedral a few weeks ago. Five members 
of the Greater Chapter, who were ordained 
by Dr. Ryle, read passages from the Ordina- 
tion Scriptures. Sir Frederick M. Radcliffe, 
Chairman of the Executive Board of the 
Cathedral Building Committee, offered the 
memorial to the Dean and Chapter, Lord 
Crawford unveiled it, and it was then 
dedicated by the present Bishop of Liver- 
pool, Dr. David. 

* * * 


The honorary degree of Doctor of Civil 
Law was conferred on the Bishop of Wash- 
ington by George Washington University on 
June 7th. The citation emphasized Bishop 
Freeman’s great service in relating the 
Chureh to eivil life. 

* * * 

The ceremony of blessing the foundation 
stone marking the beginning of work on 
the Cathedral Church of Christ at Roxboro, 
in the Diocese of Pennsylvania, was held 
early in June, in connection with the annual 
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PENNY BY PENNY 


The following letter received under 
date of May 7th speaks for itself: 
‘*Dear Sir: 

The enclosed is the result of the 
savings of several years, dropped in 
penny by penny by the boys and girls 
of class No. 8 of St. John’s Church 
Sehool in Boulder, Colorado, for the 
Cathedral at Washington. Although 
so small a sum ($5.09) we send it, 
for we want to feel that we have had 
a part in the building of our great 
National Mother Church. 

‘The bearer, Vincent Ellwood, Jr., 
one of the class, is being confirmed 
today by Bishop Irving Johnson, and 
immediately afterwards is_ starting 
with his parents on a motor trip 
through the east, Washington being 
one of the objectives. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Miss Erne, FEenTon, 
Teacher of the Class.’’ 
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diocesan open-air service. Bishop Tate offi- 
ciated and delivered the address. Following 
the service members of the congregation in- 
spected the progress which is being made 
in building the Chapel of St. Mary, the 
first unit of the Cathedral group to be 
actually erected. The complete story of this 
new and comprehensive Cathedral enterprise 
appeared in the Easter, 1933, issue of THe 
CATHEDRAL AGE. 
” ” x 

Several hundred boys representing various 
organizations attended a large interdenomin- 
ational service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Detroit, on May 28th. The preacher was 
the Reverend Irwin C. Johnson, Director of 
Boys’ Work for the Diocese of Michigan. 

* * *” 

The rebuilt and enlarged organ in Chelms- 
ford Cathedral, England, was dedicated re- 
cently by the Bishop of Chelmsford in the 
presence of a crowded congregation. Sir 
Walter G. Aleock, Organist and Master of 
the Choristers at Salisbury Cathedral, was at 
the organ throughout the service, which was 
brought to a close with the following pray- 
er: ‘‘Grant that when the voice of melody 
is heard in these Thy Courts, the souls of 
Thy people may be refreshed and strength- 
ened for Thy worship.’’ 

* * x” 

The half-yearly admission service and con- 
ference in connection with the lay readers of 
St. Albans Diocese in England, were held 
resently with a number of lay _ readers, 
wearing robes, in attendance at evensong at 
the Cathedral. The Bishop of St. Albans, 
who has many friends in America, told the 


group that the value and importance of lay 
witness to the Christian faith could not be 


overestimated. 
* - * 


‘«The Story of Southwark Cathedral,’’ by 
the late Canon Horace Munroe, who passed 
away suddenly a few weeks ago, has been 
issued by Raphael Tuck at a nominal price. 
The narrative is full of romance and inter- 
est, with a number of attractive illustrations. 


* * +. 

The Prince of Wales has consented to act 
as patron of the newly formed society of 
‘«Friends of Liandaff Cathedral.’’ The Earl 
of Plymouth is President, and the Vice- 
Presidents are the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury, York and Wales and the Bishop of 
Llandaff. The aim of the organization is 
‘*to bring together in a common fellowship 
of loyalty and devotion, all those who care 
for the ancient Cathedral Church of Llan- 
daff, and desire to take some part in suit- 
ably maintaining its fabrie and services’’— 
the National Cathedral Association idea 
transplanted into a Welsh setting. 

* * * 

Nearly fourteen hundred people joined 
recently in a pilgrimage to Carlisle Cathe- 
dral, in honor of the 800th anniversary of 
the founding of the Diocese. Forming a 
procession at Carlisle Station, and headed 
by the Bishop of Barrow-in-Furness, the 
pilgrims walked to the Cathedral where they 
were received by the Dean and Chapter. 

© * * 

A cenotaph in memory of Lieutenant Gen- 
eral Sir Warren Hastings Anderson, Quarter- 
master-General to the Forees and Colonel 
of the Cheshire Regiment, and his father, 
General David Anderson, was dedicated re- 
cently in Chester Cathedral by the Bishop 
of Chester. Designed by Sir Giles Gilbert 
Seott, R. A., architect of Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, the cenotaph contains a roll of honor 
with the names of 8,417 of all ranks of the 
Regiment who fell in the World War. 
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DEAN INGE TO RETIRE 


According to news dispatches from 
London, the Very Reverend Dr. Wil- 
liam R. Inge, Dean of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral since 1911, announced on 
June 25th his intention to resign from 
that post next summer on account of 
advancing years. Dr. Inge, who is 
in his 74th year, is one of the lead- 
ing writers in the Anglican Commu- 
nion. 

One of the latest articles to come 
from his pen is a eritical review of 
‘*Seientific Theory in Religion,’’ the 
Gifford lectures delivered by Dr. 
Barnes, the Bishop of Manchester, and 
published by the Cambridge Press. 


— HH 
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THE CRANE AT WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL BECOMES 
SYMBOL OF INTERRUPTION 


In a recent letter to the Bishop of Washington, the Right Reverend Rob- 
ert N. Spencer, D.D., Bishop of West Missouri, noted an excerpt from a cur- 
rent book, ‘‘Concerning the Faith,’’ by the Reverend Joseph M. M. Gray, 
D.D., Pastor of the Central Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich., which 
because of its story of the building of the great Cologne Cathedral will be of 
interest to those who are helping to erect Washington Cathedral. Dr. Gray 
received the 8.T.D. degree at Dickinson College several years ago at the same 
time Bishop Freeman preached the baccalaureate sermon. 

Entitled ‘‘The Crane on the Cathedral,’’ the portion of Dr. Gray’s book 
dealing with the Cologne Cathedral reads in part as follows: 

‘*Visitors to Europe who follow the familiar routes of tourist travel generally include 
among the objects of their interest the Cathedral of Cologne. * * * In the story of the 
cathedral is the curious fact that when the work was halted years ago, a crane was left 
standing on one of the half-built towers; and as the crane decayed beneath the beat of time 
and weather, it was as constantly renewed as a sign that the structure was incamplete and 
that its friends hoped to finish it whensoever they were able. The incident is an illustration 
in stone and a story of one of the characteristic qualities of the human mind: its dissatis- 
faction with the incomplete, its quest of completeness, its sense of sadness in interruption.’’ 

Bishop Spencer wrote that he sent this to the Bishop of Washington be- 
cause it reminded him of the crane at Washington Cathedral. He added that 
‘* America’s great Altar will not be so long in completion as Cologne, but I 
know it is still an unawakened Dream.’’ 
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Visitors from Canada, England, South 
Africa, Panama, Cuba, the Philippines, the 
Dutch West Indies, Germany and China 
signed the registry book in the Curator’s 
Office on Mount Saint Alban during the 
first few days of June. The representative 
from the Dutch West Indies became a mem- 
ber of the National Cathedral Association. 


* * 


‘‘After all, the Cathedral itself empha- 
sizes the contrast between the majestic 
greatness of the temple of God and the 
insignificance of man,’’ said Bishop J. E. C. 
Welldon in his farewell sermon as Dean of 
Durham in Durham Cathedral. YORK MINSTER BEYOND THE GARDEN 
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Wesley Heights 


affords that retirement from the bustle of the busy 
city which emphasizes the enchantment of its won- 


derful home environment. 
W. C. and A, N. MILLER 
Owners and Developers 
B 
Weeley Heights = 1119 Seventeenth Street 
the Cathedral Decatur 610 
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Form of Testamentary Disposition 


PERSONAL PROPERTY 


I give and bequeath to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral 
Foundation of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, the sum 
dollars. 


REAL ESTATE 
I give and devise to the Protestant Episcopal Cathedral Founda- 
tion of the District of Columbia, a body corporate, and its successors, 
forever 
In the District of Columbia and in most of the states, a will 
bequeathing personal property or devising real estate should be signed 


by the testator and attested and subscribed in his presence by at least 
two credible witnesses. In a few states three witnesses are required. 


For additional information about bequests to the Cathedral 
Foundation please write to the Dean of Washington, Mount Saint 
Alban, Washington, D. C. 


When Writing to Our Advertisers, Please Mention The Cathedral Age 
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The Nation’s Cathedral 


By Anne B. Gorr* 


Hot sun upon the boxwood trees brings out their glowing perfume. 


They flank the Pilgrim Steps, while tall magnolias in full bloom 
Stand guard above. 


Beyond the warm rich green, the buttressed Cathedral waits. 

The perfect Choir, its silver stonework gleaming, is but a part 
Of all our hopes and dreams, 

While from the northern Transept the flashing jewels fall. 

Towards the west a mighty skeleton arises, 

Yet beautiful in spite of bare faced sides and steel scaffolding, 

For it holds the promise of great and glorious things. 

When this, His work and ours shall be completed 


A nation’s ideals will transcendent be, and lo, 


We shall behold the effulgence of God’s glory. 


*“T thought of the lines after service one Sunday morning a couple of weeks ago as I stood be- 
low the Pilgrim Steps’’—writes the author whose late husband was United States Senator from West 
Virginia.—EDITOR’s NOTE, 


a 


Rest rooms for visitors to Exeter Cathedrai 
are soon to be opened in a portion of the 
Deanery which has been assigned for this 
purpose. Groups and parties coming to the 
Cathedral from the country will be able to 
leave their parcels and coats in these rooms 
and also to eat their picnic luncheons there. 

‘*This is a most useful innnovation,’’ 
says the Church of England Newspaper, 
‘and one which might well be copied by 
other Cathedral authorities.’’ 

* * * 


Dr. Alfred W. Wilcock, organist of Derby 
Cathedral, has accepted appointment as or- 
ganist of Exeter Cathedral, in succession to 
Dr. Thomas Armstrong. 

* * * 


ab. DODGE 
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OVERLOOKING THE BgautTirut Capiro. 
Praza—at NortH Capirot AND E 
STREETS 


Dr. Cyril Alington, who recently visited 
America and was entertained at the Nation- 
al Cathedral School, has been installed as 
the new Dean of Durham Cathedral. 

* * * 


Captain H. F. ©. Crookshank, Member of 
Parliament for Gainsborough, has presented 
a silver chalice and paten to Lincoln Cathe- 
dral as a thank offering for the restoration 
of the building. 


* * os 


The architect of Wakefield Cathedral has 
presented such a serious report on the con- 
dition of the beams of the nave roof that 
an order has been given to construct in- 
ternal scaffolding in order to avert possible 


A few minutes walk from the Capitol, 
Library of Congress, Folger Shakespeare 
Library, and new Supreme Court Build- 
ing. [Easily accessible to all points of 
interest. Excellent service and cuisine. 
NO TIPPING. 

Mary A. LINDSLEY, Mgr. 
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NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL GIRLS FORM GUARD OF HONOR 


Twenty-one students represented the American Republics at the unveiling of the bust of 
General Francisco de Miranda in the Pan American Union Building recently. 











disaster. The work of repair will be begun 
as soon as funds permit. 

The ‘‘Friends of Canterbury Cathedral’’ 
held their annual festival of music and 
drama from June 5th to 10th with the fol- 
lowing features on the program: several 
performances of Tennyson’s ‘‘Becket’’, un- 
der the direction of Eileen Thorndike; con- 
certs in the Cathedral by the British Broad- 
casting Station Symphony Orchestra with 
Adrian Boult conducting; a lecture’ on 
‘‘Chaucer’’, by John Masefield, the Poet 
Laureate; illustrated talks in the Chapter 
House on musical subjects by Sir Walford 
Davis; a performance of Brahms’ ‘‘Re- 
quiem’’ with Dr. C. C. Palmer, Director of 
Musie at Canterbury Cathedral, conducting; 
and the annual ‘‘ Festival of the Friends’’, 
which occupied an entire day. 

* * * 

The fifth annual report of the ‘‘ Friends 
of York Minster’’ contains among other in- 
teresting material, articles by the Dean of 
York, the Very Reverend Herbert Bate, on 
the purposes and terms of membership and 
how the ‘‘Friends’’ are providing the Dean 
and Chapter with invaluable assistance. 
Among the illustrations are photographs of 
R. E. Green, Clerk of the Works, with the 
Works’ Staff, and the York Minster Society 
of Change Ringers. The last thirty-two 
pages of the report are devoted to an alpha- 
betical list of the members, individual and 
corporate, 


Wolfsteiner 


Company, Inc. | 
Established 1876 


ARCHITECTURAL SHEET 
METAL WORK 


MAX WALTEN 


President and Treasurer 


1313-1315 W STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Mipsummer, 1933 


TELEPHONE NATIONAL 8871-8872 


Southern 
Hotel Supply Co. 


Choice New York Meats 


628 PENNSYLVANIA AVE., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 


Samuel Yellin 


fp semicanme’ 3 | 


METAL 
WORKER 


5520 Arch Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


41 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Conzer’s 
Laundry 


Has grown with Washington Cathe- 
dral in the last quarter century and 
has had the privilege of serving the 
National Cathedral School for most of 
that time. 


23rd and New York Ave. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Hand Ironing Specialists 


cintteepastiaiilliiiiaiaia 
SICHI & FANFANI 
SCULPTORS 


1204 Quincy Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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FIRST 
MORTGAGE 
NOTES 


Secured on residences and in- 

come-producing properties in the 

District of Columbia and adjacent 
Maryland suburbs. 


H. L. Rust Company 
1001 Fifteenth Street 
National 8100 


St. Albans 


THE NATIONAL CATHEDRAL SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS 


COLLEGE PREPARATION AND SUPERVISED PLAY 
IN AN ALL-DAY SCHOOL 


The Bishop of Washington 


President of the Trustees 


The Reverend Albert H. Lucas 


Headmaster 
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RECENT VIEW OF WASHINGTON CATHEDRAL FROM THE NORTH 


Showing the Apse or Sanctuary, the Great Choir and North Transept, and the Meredith Howland Pyne 
Memorial Cloister. 


GEORGE A. FULLER COMPANY 
Builders of the Cathedral and College of Preachers 


Offices in 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Washington, D. C. Chicago, Illinois Philadelphia, Pa. 
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